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ORGANIZATION OF SECURITY 
THE ROLE OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


HE Parliament at Westminster has dispersed for its summer vacation 
after hearing, in Mr. Winston Churchill’s survey of military and diplo- 
matic affairs, the unmistakable note of victory. On the day when he spoke 
the European war had just entered the last month of its fifth year; and 
everywhere the signs were apparent that Germany was in extremity. At sea 
the U-boats, once judged by so eminent a strategist as General Smuts to be 
the enemy’s most dangerous threat, had been mastered; in the air the Lu/t- 
waffe had been reduced to an impotence only emphasized by the enemy’s 
desperate resort to weapons of mere terror, directed against the civil popula- 
tion of southern England. On all three of the European land fronts the 
Allied career of victory was gathering momentum. In Italy an army that 
Germany could ill spare from her other frontiers was being steadily pressed 
back towards lines where it would ultimately expose the approaches to 
southern France and the Balkans; in the east the German formations were 
melting away all along the line, and the victorious Russians stood at the 
gates of Warsaw and the border of East Prussia. This front had been 
largely starved of hostile armour, apparently with the intention of holding 
at all. costs one defensive position firm; but now the static situation in 
Normandy had at last dissolved into a war of movement, and the right wing 
of General Montgomery’s Anglo-American army was sweeping across 
Brittany towards the Atlantic, with an immediate threat to envelop the 
German flank and destroy the enemy’s main body where it stood. Mean- 
while, said Mr. Churchill, “the highest personalities in the German Reich 
are murdering one another, or trying to, while the avenging armies of the 
Allies close upon the doomed and ever-narrowing circle of their power”. 
In these circumstances it is evidently urgent for the Allies to be prepared 
for the possibly sudden conclusion of the European war. There is, of course, 
no justification for relaxing the military effort in the slightest degree. But 
it would be as rash for policy to over-estimate as for strategy to underrate 
the enemy’s power of prolonging resistance. The memory of 1918 affords a 
precedent of a hostile collapse of which the rapidity took the world by 
surprise. The sequel to the plot of July 20, the purge and the final Gieich- 
schaltung that merges every possible rival or alternative authority in the 
unitary domination of the omnipotent party, is unlikely to make the enemy’s _ 
system less brittle, Himmler, who may now be the effective dictator, is 
credited by some well-informed observers with the intention, when the 
ramparts of the Reich give way, to abandon all northern Germany and 
fall back, with such faithful National Socialists as remain, to fight a final 
and suicidal guerrilla in the Bavarian mountains. This is one means— 
widespread mutiny of the rank and file of the forces is another—by which 
the war might reach an end that would leave the Allied commands as the 
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sole authority in an otherwise anarchic Germany, with the responsibility for 
bringing into being an entirely new political system for central Europe. 
In some ways of course the position so created might be easier than the 
relation of occupying Powers to a revolutionary German Government— 
for there can be no treaty with the Nazis and there is no constitutional 
means of replacing them—to which terms of armistice had been dictated 
after an unconditional surrender. But it could only be easy if complete 
mutual understanding about the lines on which the political and social 
reconstruction of Europe should be directed were to prevail among the 
Powers sharing the responsibility. 

Mr. Churchill declined to make any pronouncement on behalf of the 
Government that would ‘translate into concrete form the principles of 
reconstruction already enunciated by the United Nations. 


“The United States and Soviet Russia”, he said, “might wish to have their say 
in the matter, and might not look on it from exactly the same angle or express it 
in exactly the same terms as would gain the loudest applause in this House... . It 
would be very troublesome to all of us here if I made a great pronouncement on 
this subject and found myself contradicted and even repudiated by our most 
powerful allies.” 


It may be ungracious to examine too searchingly the excuse offered by a Prime 
Minister for reluctance to open so vast a subject on the eve of the recess— 
a subject moreover of which the practical implications have been remitted to 
the study of the experts now assembled in Washington. But it is to be hoped 


that the friendship now proved in arms between the three great Powers 
is by this time so firmly grounded that it cannot be shaken if one of the 
three should express opinions in public—not as final determinations, but as 
contributions to discussion—concerning the application of principles upon 
which all have agreed. 

The British contribution to the post-war policy of the United Nations 
stands specially in need of early definition, since on any interpretation of the 
imperial relationship it must take account of the views, not of one Govern- 
ment, but of five or more. The relation of the Commonwealth to the pro- 
posed new order was necessarily a principal subject of debate at the 
Conference of the Prime Ministers in London, the results of which are 
discussed in an article in this number of THE Rounp Taste. The published 
conclusions show that the Prime Ministers are ready to associate themselves 
with the general declarations of intent that have been made from time to 
time on behalf of the United Nations, especially at Teheran; but they do not 
carry much farther the definition of the British share in the programme. 
The proposals, particularly associated with the southern Dominions, that 
the Commonwealth should provide itself with more powerful organs of 
internal organization, with a view to exercising a more concerted influence 
upon world affairs, were not so prominent on the agenda as was at one time 
expected; and, although they have not been rejected, there was no agreement 
upon them and little promise of resulting action. 

The trend of the Conference, however, usefully emphasized the truth 
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that these questions of imperial organization and procedure are by their 
nature secondary. They are subsidiary to the prior question of the inter- 
national policy that the members of the Commonwealth desire to pursue. 
If they, or any among them, wish to speak in unison and to act in concert 
in post-war affairs, then they may trust their flexible tradition to adapt 
constitutional machinery to that end. The immediate need is to decide 
how far, and for what purposes, the British nations require and intend to 
maintain in the post-war world a closer integration of policy than hereto- 
fore. 

As the world-wide struggle has become more bitter, the planners of the 
future have tended to throw an ever-increasing predominance of emphasis 
on the need for organizing security, and that in its strictly military sense. 
“All nations of the world, large and small”, said Mr. Roosevelt in accepting 
the Democratic nomination, “will have to play their appropriate part in 
keeping the peace by force, and in deciding peacefully the disputes which 
might lead to war.” It may be that posterity will decide that, in thus placing 
physical force in the forefront, our vision has been narrowed by the urgent 
preoccupations of war, and that a more detached judgment would perceive 
the possibility of building the new world upon wider foundations. The 
present generation, however, cannot anticipate the wisdom of its descen- 
dants; it is necessary to provide before all else against the dangers we have 
learnt by our own painful experience, and it may therefore be taken for 
granted that at least the outline, within which the plans for establishing the 
“four freedoms” are to be drawn, must be determined by the requirements of 
defence. 

Mr. Curtin, reporting on the Prime Ministers’ Conference to the Parlia- 
ment in Canberra, said that he had 


“observed that the security of any part of the British Empire in future will rest 
on three safeguards each wider in its scope than the other: 

1. There is a system of collective security which can be organized on a world and 
regional basis. 

2. Then there is a degree of Empire co-operation which can be established. 
This is a matter of bilateral or multilateral planning and arrangement, according 
to the strategical position of the particular part of the Empire concerned, the 
views of its Government and those of other Governments that may be 
concerned. 

. There is a national defence policy which is purely the responsibility of the 
Government concerned. The extent and nature of a Government’s defence 
policy will be influenced by the degree of reliance that can be placed on the other 
two safeguards. These safeguards are complementary to each other. None is 
exclusive of the others and plans should exist to give effect to them all.” 


Among these three elements of security Mr. Curtin himself, Mr. Fraser 
being with him, holds that the full development of the second is the 
Empire’s essential contribution to the realization of the first. General Smuts 
would probably assent so far, without committing himself to Mr. Curtin’s 
further inferences. Mr. Mackenzie King, however, places his faith in the 
world system, and would approach the integration of the Commonwealth 
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only through it; holding that any closer degree of co-operation than already 
exists would risk creating a counterpoise to the general comity of nations, 
and would tend in particular to loosen the bonds with the United States, 
on which the security of Canada so largely depends. 

This divergence of view between statesmen fully accredited to speak for 
their respective countries has now been before the Empire for a considerable 
time. It has been fully discussed, both in public and in the privacy of the 
conference room; and there is no prospect of its early reconciliation. With 
the collapse of Germany possible at any time, and with Mr. Churchill’s 
publicly expressed opinion that the victory over Japan may follow much 
sooner than was once expected, it becomes urgent for every nation of the 
Commonwealth to determine its approach to the problem of post-war 
security in the light of the disagreement that is known to exist between them. 
For any period against which it is immediately possible to plan, the organiza- 
tion of security for the world means the provision for preventing the revival 
of the power (and if possible of the spirit) of aggression in Germany and 
Japan. It requires not only the disarmament of the guilty nations as one of the 
conditions of peace, but the maintenance for many years of sufficient armed 
force to intervene, if necessary by war, in case either of them attempts to 
rearm. Such action, both for the sake of its physical effectiveness and of 
its moral authority, should be the joint action of as many Powers as are able 
and willing to bear the responsibility. 

Now it is the indisputable lesson of the past five years, taught nowhere 
more tragically than at Singapore, that Powers who may be called upon to 
undertake warlike action together run a grave risk unless in time of peace 
they have clearly defined their respective commitments and concetted 
together their strategic plans for meeting them. Such planning for the 
contingency of war, which under modern conditions affects the whole life 
of the people, cannot be jointly undertaken unless there is also agreement on 
the foreign policy on which peace or war ultimately depends. Hence the 
resolution to maintain over a period of years, by the sanction of military 
force, the incapacity of Germany and Japan to renew their threat to the 
peace of the world logically requires regular consultation and joint planning 
among all the Powers who are parties to it. Ideally the best solution would 
be that all the Powers in the world organization now projected should be 
ready for common military action if required, and should find means to 
maintain the common policy implied by that joint responsibility. This was 
the ideal of the League of Nations. If it could be believed that the experience 
of the present war, and the modification of League theory by the doctrine 
that policy and, if necessary, military action are to be led by the four princi- 
pal Powers within the world organization, gave final assurance that this 
time League action would be fully effective, the problem of relating the British 
Commonwealth to the larger system would be transcended. In particular, if 
it could be assumed that the United States of America would always be ready 
to take as direct a part in keeping Germany innocuous as the Powers that 
are Germany’s neighbours, the issue between Mr. Curtin and Mr. Mackenzie , 
King would become merely academic; for the United States and the members 
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of the British Commonwealth would be in continual consultation on defence 
policy, and Canada, in one or other of her two capacities, as an American 
and as a British nation, would necessarily be of the concert. 

It will hardly be maintained, however, that American readiness to remain 
a permanent and active guarantor of the peace of Europe is so certain that 
no other possibility need be considered. What is here in question, of 
course, is not the victory of Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Dewey in this year’s 
presidential election, but the situation that may arise twenty or thirty years 
hence, when the sharpness of the present sense of the German danger may 
have become dulled everywhere, and when the natural instinct of America 
’ to dissociate herself from the affairs of Europe may again be in the ascendant. 
So long as world society remains organized in sovereign national States, 
there is no final security against such a change of policy, and it has to be 
taken into account as a possibility when planning for the future safety of 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the present American sense of responsibility 
for European peace will be lasting; and it need not be said that no associa- 
tion into which the United States is willing to enter with the British and 
other Allied Powers to that end will be regarded as too intimate. But if at 
any time America should decide to detach herself from that association, it 
will still be necessary for Great Britain to continue, with such assistance as 
can be obtained, the policy of keeping renascent German militarism in check. 
Her geographical position, in immediate proximity to the potential aggressor, 
leaves her for the sake of her own safety no other choice. On the other side of 
Germany the Soviet Union has the same immediate interest; and therefore 
the collaboration of Great Britain and Russia, bound together as they are 
by the treaty of 1942, is the irreducible minimum of precaution. 

But if the possibility has to be contemplated that Great Britain may one day 
have to exercise coercion upon Germany as the ally of Soviet Russia, or must 
at any rate be prepared with plans against the contingency of such action, 
then the interests of all the Dominions are immediately involved. The days 
are manifestly past when the resources of the British Isles, even assisted by 
allies in western Europe, can guarantee the maintenance of an impregnable 
base off the coast of the continent, in which to assemble, after the outbreak 
of war, the forces required to crush aggression. Mr. Churchill, in his speech 
on August 2, after describing the marvellous organization for the planting of 
General Montgomery’s armies in Normandy, added a warning: “This is a 
new atmosphere, a new light upon the possibility of an invasion across the 
Channel, which I hope will not be lost upon our own people in the days 
when we have handed over our burdens to others.” Neither should it be 
lost upon the other sovereign peoples of the Commonwealth. As is shown 
by the quotations on p. 312 of this number, the representatives of both 
schools of thought on imperial co-operation are at one on this truth, that 
the safety of all the Dominions depends upon preserving the freedom of 
Great Britain, their common outpost in the danger zone of Europe, 
which is still the most likely breeding ground of world wars. ‘At the 
same time it is plain that Great Britain cannot safely attempt to discharge 
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her commitments in Europe without assurance that in case they involve 
her in war she may rely upon at least as much support from the Common- 
wealth as enabled her to survive through the disastrous days of 1940. 

No nation of the Commonwealth except Eire has yet shown any tendency 
to dissent from the opinion that the safety of one is the safety of all, or is 
likely to default upon the obligation, alike of interest and of honour, to 
come at once to the help of any member that is attacked. All alike, it may 
be assumed, will rally to the side of the partner who may hereafter become 
involved in war with the same spontaneous promptitude as in 1914 and 1939, 
even though other closely associated Powers, such as the United States, 
may be slower to enter the conflict. The wars of Great Britain, the wars of 
Australia, the wars of Canada—if wars there are still to be—will be all 
equally wars of the whole Empire. So much is common ground. On the 
other hand there is not yet agreement on the corollary, that the possibility of 
being involved in the wars of a sister nation requires, as a matter of necessary 
prudence, that defence policy shall be fully co-ordinated with that nation 
during the years of peace. To those who hold it, however, this doctrine is 
not a mere speculative opinion; it is a matter of life and death, the truth of 
which has been forced upon them by bitter exnerience during the present war, 
in which unpreparedness has brought them to the very verge of national 
extinction. They dare not run the like risk again, and must now act upon 
their convictions, irrespective of the dissent of those who trust to other 
resources for their security. Accordingly it is the plain duty of statesmanship 
in the United Kingdom to proceed to the organization of a common system 
of defence within the Commonwealth, in conjunction with any other 
members thereof who are willing to share the obligations and benefits of 
the system. It is evident that such co-operation cannot be limited to the 
sphere of directly strategic planning, but must extend to the continuous 
joint control of the foreign policy by which the military obligations may be 
brought into play. 

Acceptance of such a scheme of common action and counsel within the 
Empire need not create any cleavage between the participants and those 
members of the Commonwealth which choose to stand aloof from it and 
continue the present practice of less formal and frequent consultation. 
It is no part of the imperial system to require uniformity of relation between 
the partners. Nor would it in any way detract from the authority of the 
world organization for peace to which the whole Empire is prepared to 
subscribe. On the contrary, the consolidation of a nucleus of British States, 
sufficiently integrated in their defence preparations and united in their policy 
to be always ready for instant action together, can only strengthen the hands 
of both the larger societies—the Commonwealth and the world-wide 
League—in whose pacific purposes they share. 





EMPLOYMENT POLICY ~ 
THE GOVERNMENT WHITE PAPER 


i Grice tremendous events of this culminating summer of the war have 
inevitably distracted attention from post-war policy. There is a suspen- 
sion rather than a diminution of interest. It is partly for that reason—and 
partly for the reason that its subject-matter offers less obvious and specious 
attraction than the Beveridge Report on Social Insurance— that the Govern- 
ment White Paper on Employment Policy* has aroused less interest or 
controversy than might have been expected. It is true that the House of 
Commons debated the subject of the White Paper for three days and the 
House of Lords for two and that both Chambers adopted without a division 
a Resolution which welcomed “the declaration of His Majesty’s Government 
to accept as one of their primary aims and responsibilities the maintenance of 
a high and stable level of employment after the war”. This means that 
Parliament has given a general blessing to the first sentence of the White 
Paper, from which the words of the Resolution were taken. It remains 
entirely free to criticize or oppose any legislation which the Government 
may introduce or any administrative measures which it may take to give effect 
to its proposals. The proceedings of Parliament cannot be followed or 
widely reported in the daily press, which could fill its space twice over with 
the chronicle of great deeds in the field; and it is particularly appropriate 
therefore that a quarterly magazine like THe Rounp TasLE should 
examine and explain the contents of the White Paper and consider its 
implications. 

It will be perfectly clear to anyone who reads the Hansard Report on the 
Debate which took place in the House of Commons on June 21, 22 and 23 
that the adoption without a division of the Government Resolution did not 
mean unanimous approval, or anything approaching it, either of the princi- 
ples or of the details of the White Paper. Every shade of opinion was repre- 
sented amongst the speakers. One of them remarked that “if the White 
Paper had finished after the first sentence it would have said all that it has 
said of practical value”. Another dismissed it as “unadulterated nonsense”. 
A third welcomed it as “an explosive doctrine”, which blew up, amongst 
other things, Tariff Reform, Free Trade, Commodity Exchanges and even 
Socialism itself. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, while glad to see it, reasserted on 
behalf of his friends “the faith we all hold that the one way is the way we call 
Socialism”. From the Conservative back benches Mr. Hely-Hutchinson 
expressed the view that the White Paper as a whole was “‘a most genuine 
attempt to solve the problem which appears to me to be practically insoluble”. 
It would not be difficult greatly to extend the list of varied and even contra- 
dictory opinions. 

THREE MAIN PuRPOSES 


Wnart then does the White Paper do? It has three main purposes. In the 
* Cmd. 6527, H.M.’s Stationery Office, 6d. 
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first place it sets out the conditions on which, in normal times, a reasonably 
high level of stable employment can be maintained in the special economic 
circumstances of Great Britain. Secondly it defines the limits within which 
Governments can hope to create those conditions and outlines certain specific 
suggestions, some of them novel, for Government action. Finally it explains 
how the Government hopes to overcome the purely temporary difficulties of 
the transition from a war to a peace economy, 

In its treatment of the first of these subjects the White Paper gives full 
weight to all the factors over which Government control can only be 
limited. We are, for instance, dependent on export trade for the means with 
which to buy many necessary imports and owing to the loss in the furnace of 
war of a large part of our foreign investments we must increase our exports 
probably by as much as 50 per cent if we are to maintain our present standard 
of living. The White Paper explains the problem and explains, too, how far 
its solution must depend on international relations, on the trade policy of 
other countries and on the degree of initiative shown by our own industry in 
recovering export markets and finding fresh outlets for its products. It 
leaves no doubt that a rising standard of industrial efficiency is essential to 
success, and that in the last resort only the employers and workers in industry 
can make it efficient. It predicates reasonable stability of wages and prices. 
That means—and the White Paper says so—that wage levels can only safely 
be raised if they go with increased productivity, that rings and similar 
arrangements by manufacturers for the purpose of maintaining prices must 
be subject to the closest scrutiny, and that trade customs and restrictive 
practices may need to be revised by the workers themselves and their unions. 
The White Paper recognizes also that the mobility of labour is an essential 
requirement and that whatever Governments may do to promote it must fail 
unless the citizen recognizes “the duty of fending for himself” and workers 
are prepared to move to places and occupations where they are needed. 
Finally, in addition to reasonable stability of wages and prices and adequate 
mobility of workers between occupations and localities, there must be, to 
ensure high and stable employment, a general maintenance of total expen- 
diture on goods and services. That means not merely an approximate 
balance of foreign trade, but also the elimination of serious fluctuations 
either in the consumption expenditure of the individual, in the expenditure 
by public authorities on current services such as education and defence or in 
private or public capital expenditure on buildings, machinery, roads and other 
durable equipment. 


BouNbs OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


THE second purpose of the White Paper, as has been said, is to define the 
bounds of Government action and to suggest methods by which they may 
possibly be widened. “Employment”, as the foreword states, “cannot be 
created by Act of Parliament or by Government action alone.” The Govern- 
ment can, however, work in the international sphere to create conditions 
favourable to trade, and to our trade in particular. It is co-operating and 
will continue to co-operate actively with other nations, as, for example, 
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through the Mutual Aid Agreement with the United States of America, 
through the United Nations organization of U.N.R.R.A., through the 
discussions for the creation of an international Monetary Fund and Invest- 
ment Bank, through the machinery of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and through the International Labour Organization. At home it can extend 
and perfect the statistical work which has been set on foot during the war in 
regard to the analysis of the national income and expenditure, and it can 
expand and accelerate the collection of statistics on the workings of industry 
and commerce, employment and savings, public and private capital expendi- 
ture, so that through a small central staff it may be possible to measure and 
analyse economic trends in sufficient time for Governments to influence them. 
It is hoped—by requiring public authorities and, so far as it is feasible, 
private undertakings to prepare programmes of capital expenditure for 
some years in advance—so to influence the execution of such programmes 
that they will be spread with reasonable consistency over good and bad 
times. All these measures may fail to prevent wide variations in capital 
expenditure with consequent fluctuations in the personal expenditure of 
persons engaged in the capital industries and in the incomes of those 
employed in making goods for consumption. To counteract that tendency 
the Government suggests, when settled conditions return, an adjustment of 
contributions paid by employers and workers under the proposed new 
system of social insurance in such a way that more would be paid in good 
times and less in bad. It is also willing to consider an extension of the 
war-time device of deferred credits arising from tax payments, so that in 


effect the taxpayer would pay more than he need in good times in order to 
pay less than he ought to in bad. Finally a brief and highly condensed section 
of the White Paper would appear to suggest that the Treasury is prepared 
to take a longer view of the national finances than that of an annual budget, 
and possibly, though this is not clear, be content with equilibrium over a 
longer period. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 
Tue third purpose of the White Paper is to explain the plans of the Govern- 
ment for an orderly transition from war to peace economy. The memory of 
1919 and 1920 still lives, and that experience of inflation followed by slump is 
one which no one wishes to renew. Fortunately there is no reason to think 
that it need be renewed. It is probable that the war will end gradually and 
demobilization be spread over a longer period. The mechanism of control 
and rationing has been developed and is better understood. The main task 
of the Gov.nment is so to operate those controls that the available, and 
probably inadequate, labour and raw materials are directed to the purposes 
most vital in the national interests. These are, as the White Paper explains, 
the export trade, the necessities of civilian consumption at home and the 
re-equipment of industry to function at the highest efficiency. The Govern- 
ment has at its service a system of rationing which can only gradually be 
relaxed, the savings organization which must work to prevent a wild scramble 
for an insufficient supply of unrationable goods and alsoestablished machinery 
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for controlling the direction of investment. It has also the knowledge that 
the relations between employers and workers in industry are sound and 
that there is a much wider general understanding of what must be avoided. 
Little criticism has been made, or is likely to be made, of the Government’s 
plans for this transitional period. 

That, briefly, is the subject-matter of the White Paper. The first impression 
which the document must make on any reader is that it is direct, frank and 
fair-minded. It offers no panacea and skates over no difficulties. Within the 
limits of 28 pages and on a subject on which several volumes could be, and 
indeed many have been written, it sets out clearly and frankly what others 
have to do and to refrain from doing if the Government itself is to do 
anything effective. If it had no other value at all, the White Paper would have 
justified the time and thought put into it as an educational pamphlet. The 
second impression made by the White Paper is that the “‘ifs” are tremendous. 
If one of them goes wrong, the problem is thrown back into the melting- 
pot. Take, for instance, international action; will it work? Clearly, there 
can be no certainty at this moment. In some fields, such as the feeding of the 
starving and destitute areas of Europe, international action may well prove to 
be more effective than in others such as a rational trade policy or the control 
of exchanges. Up to the time of writing the transactions of the recent 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods have not been published in this 
country, and any full examination of what the delegates have proposed to 
their 44 Governments must be deferred to another occasion. But even the 
brief paragraphs of newspaper comment throw light on some of the practical 
difficulties in the way of any international organization when delegates 
speaking many languages and drawn from countries economically, morally, 
politically and in their standards of business honesty heterogeneous, assemble 
as though to speak on the same subject in the same tongue. It will not have 
escaped notice that at Bretton Woods there were two controversial moments 
when the quotas of members were being fixed for the Monetary Fund and for 
the Investment Bank. For the first the quota was a measure of votes and for 
the second a measure of risk. All the competition was to increase one’s 
quota for the first and lower it for the second. 


WaGEs STABILITY 


ANOTHER “if” concerns the chances of wages stability. There has been a 
substantial increase in many wages during the war and still more, of course, 
in most industries in earnings. That increase has not been accompanied 
‘b¥ any corresponding increase in efficiency. Indeed the first task of industry, 
if it is to survive and expand in the export market after the first few years in 
which demand must outrun supply, will be to re-establish its former standards 
of efficiency which have inevitably been lost through war-time dilution. 
That must take time and must await the return of skilled men; and a great 
measure of restraint will be needed from the leaders and members of trade 
unions, if present wage standards are to be related, as they ought to be, at 
least to pre-war standards of industrial efficiency and not to the lower 
standards of war-time operation. 
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The third uncertainty concerns that part of the policy for which the 
Treasury are responsible. The sections of the White Paper on central finance 
which were drafted by the Treasury are, as has been said, lacking in precision 
and devoid of detail. It is right that the Treasury, which has immense 
internal and international responsibilities, should be cautious. But, as some 
of the strongest supporters of the expansionist policy to which the White 
Paper is committed have pointed out, Treasury caution goes beyond what is 
reasonable when it leaves the public in doubt whether the Treasury is 
prepared to take the long-term view of some of its problems, without which 
the rest of the policy of the White Paper cannot be carried out. It is necessary 
here only to give one example. The White Paper postulates a concerted drive 
by industry for the expansion of our export trade. In many markets of first- 
class potential importance—India, for example—the expansion, and indeed 
the maintenance, of British export trade will depend on the extent to which 
exports can be combined with local manufacture. British industry has to de- 
cide in the near future whether it is prepared to manufacture some of its own 
products in such countries and place its technical and industrial experience 
behind such local ventures. If it were a free agent there is not much doubt 
that industry would take the plunge, and as a necessary condition of success 
would become a financial as well as technical partner. But in many 
countries—and India again is one—the Treasury attitude has been, and is, 
that the extent of the sterling balances built up by those countries as the 
result of the war rules out any investment of capital in them for the time 
being by British industry. If this view is maintained, the nascent industries 


of those countries will look to the United States and to European countries, 
such as Sweden and Switzerland, for the backing which they require, and 
the future of British exports to those countries or of British participation 
in industrial development within them will be gloomy indeed. The moral 
can only be that without a longer view by the Treasury industry cannot 
make the full effort which the White Paper rightly demands of it. 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND WHITEHALL 


Tue White Paper raises doubts of a different kind in many minds, They 
recognize that it is a brave and honest effort to shift some of the stumbling- 
blocks which have prevented reasonably steady employment in the past, but 
they are concerned to preserve the freedom of the individual to manage his 
affairs, always within the law, in his own way, to take risks when his experi- 
ence tells him that it is right, and to hold back when instinct suggests that 
course. These critics, some hostile, many of them friendly, ask themselves 
what influence the new régime is likely to have on the working of free 
enterprise. Mr. Ernest Bevin, in the admirably sincere and courageous 
speech in which he explained the White Paper, was at some pains to show 
that the Government policy did not encroach on the controversy between 
private enterprise and public ownership. That surely is only true in the 
narrowest and most formal sense that nowhere in the White Paper is it 
suggested that any undertaking now owned or operated under the one 
system should in future be owned or operated under the other. The policy of 
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the White Paper clearly assumes that industry and commerce will work much 
more in the future than in the past in response to directives from Whitehall. 
Armed with the figures and the graphs assembled and interpreted by their 
statisticians the Departments will tell a manufacturer when to extend his 
factory and where to put it, and will advise, or even instruct, exporters to 
give priority to exports to one country rather than to another. It is not 
inconceivable that such a system might work, provided that the Departments 
learn to operate with the same speed and decision as are essential in business, 
and provided also that the judgment of their “experts”, founded on their 
statistical researches, is no more unreliable than that of individual business 
men who can look only to the practice and experience of a lifetime. But, 
whether it works or not, it is impossible to represent such a system as though 
it left free enterprise where it was. It must limit the freedom of free enterprise 
in almost every direction and in time indeed substitute another type of mind 
for the adventurous and individualistic mind which understands and is at 
home in the realm of free enterprise. That the nominal ownership of the 
business remains in private hands, rather than in the possession of the State, 
is relatively unimportant; and indeed, there are many who might prefer that 
the State should own their businesses, and leave them to run them, rather than 
to retain them as owners acting under instructions from Whitehall. 





THE CONFERENCE OF 10944 
ACHIEVEMENT AND OPPORTUNITY 


OGETHER the free nations of the British Commonwealth, with one 

lamentable exception, entered the war in 1939. Together they stood 
firm amid the disasters of 1940; and history will tell that their unity and 
mutual help at that time was the decisive factor that gave the possibility of 
victory out of defeat. Together they have since fought to the edge of ulti- 
mate triumph. Now they move as solidly together in their approach to the 
problems of the peace. That is the summing-up ofthe Conference of Prime 
Ministers, held in London last May, which Mr. Winston Churchill described 
as “‘the highest pinnacle to which our world-wide family association has yet 
reached”. 

Of the details of the discussions the exigencies of war and diplomacy have 
made it impossible to disclose much. The official declaration made at the 
end of the Conference was in general though resounding terms. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Churchill could say: “We have advanced from vague generalities 
to more precise points of agreement.” The public understanding is that these 
covered a wide section of foreign policy as well as the higher strategy of the 
war; nor is there any reason to doubt that the unanimity displayed to the 
public was genuinely present. That six or seven nations with such diverse 
regional interests and internal characteristics should have achieved this 
unanimity amid a world so fraught with opportunities of difference is a 
great achievement in itself. It is also a pledge of hope for the future in 
which a British Commonwealth united in policy will have as critical a part 
to play as has to-day a Commonwealth united in arms. 

Yet, great as the achievement is, we must beware lest it turn hope and 
resolve into complacency and inaction. We must not forget that, while the 
problems of to-day in foreign policy and strategy are crucially important, 
we are likely to find it no less difficult, and maybe much harder, to reach 
agreement within the Commonwealth upon those which will face us in the 
years after the war. For to-day all immediate measures can be judged by 
a single standard accepted by all (bar Eire): their place in the supreme 
endeavour to overcome and destroy the enemy. Problems of the future 
present themselves in the main as generalities; their detail cannot be con- 
sidered, for it depends entirely upon the unforeseeable course of the war, 
the manner in which peace comes, and the state of the world at that time. 
Yet it is the details, not the generalities, of policy that occasion friction and 
may lead our paths apart. To-day the fatal decision for peace or war has 
already been taken by every member of the Commonwealth. There is no 
changing of it now, no hesitation at successive crises of policy between 
courses one of which may lead at length to war, the other to no-war, though 
which leads whither is the very article of debate. To-day our armed forces 
are pooled and unity of higher command accepted, whereas after the war 
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one of the key questions in Commonwealth relations will be precisely 
whether our forces can be so integrated as to form a joint means of defence 
and a united front against the aggressor. To seek agreement among the 
Commonwealth nations now is necessary, and to have succeeded a matter for 
deep satisfaction; but to do so continuously after the war will be just as 
necessary, and probably much more difficult, 


Post-wAR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 


THE task appears all the harder when we reflect upon the nature of the central 
problem in post-war Commonwealth relations. Each of the nations of the 
Commonwealth has its own particular interests and its own station in the 
world. Each recognizes that its security depends in the long run upon 
co-operation with foreign as well as British Powers, in a system as nearly 
world-wide as possible; and that its place in that system must be conditioned 
by its regional opportunities and needs. At the same time each regards the 
Commonwealth connection itself as having a value at least equal in motive 
effect (as the events from 1939 onwards have shown) with the regional tie. 
Hence each member is bound by the regional interests of the others no less 
than by its own. As nations they pursue their separate national interests; 
as members of the group they share the group responsibilities as well as the 
group resources. How to reconcile the Commonwealth system with the 
international system is the great paradox of our external policy as we begin 
to face the post-war era. 

The problem is best seen in terms of the United Kingdom and Europe. 
It is imperative for the United Kingdom that European peace and security 
should be organized, and in order to be sure of this she must herself be 
intimately bound to the European security system, at least as firm guarantor. 
Neither her Commonwealth membership nor her dominant need for asso- 
ciation with the United States can qualify or override this vital need. Are 
then the other nations of the Commonwealth, who in turn are bound to her 
fate by interest as well as sentiment, to be equally guarantors of, or partners 
in, the European system? If not, how are the two aspects of United Kingdom 
policy to be reconciled, lest in a crisis she be torn between conflicting interests 
and aims ? 

The Dominions are unanimous in recognizing their unwritten commit- 
ment to Europe, as an historical fact at least. 


“No blows were struck at Australia”, said Mr. Curtin at Guildhall, “when 
Germany marched into Poland, but Australia knew that in marching into Poland, 
Germany was marching into a strategic area which was part of a considered plan 
of world domination, and that the attack on Poland was as much Australia’s 
business as if the very port of Sydney itself had been bombarded by the Nazis.” 


Nor was Mr. Mackenzie King less emphatic on this point. “Clearly”, he 
said in his address to both Houses of the Mother Parliament, “‘the main- 
tenance of human freedom has depended upon the preservation of the 
freedom of Britain.” 
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“TI believe”, said Mr. Mackenzie King at Ottawa amid the plaudits of his own 
people, “that if the Commonwealth of Nations had not found it in their hearts, 
from their love of freedom and sense of justice, to come immediately, as they did, 
to the side of Britain when this struggle broke out, she herself might not have 
found it possible to keep the gate (of freedom) open. If the gate is ever closed, 
there will be no more freedom for free men in this world, I believe, for a thousand 
years to come,” ‘ 


These utterances by implication identify the Dominions completely with 
the European interests of the United Kingdom, since the Dominions share 
most bountifully in that freedom which would be lost if she were to go 
under. The logic of this would be for them to pledge themselves to unity 
of policy and action with the United Kingdom in foreign affairs and defence, 
and she with them; and for her and them to set up a standing mechanism 
of consultation, joint decision and integrated action. Yet from this logical 
solution it seems that most of their present leaders recoil. 


Worztp ORGANIZATION 


ALTHOUGH ‘it is the sense of national sovereignty which lies behind this 
hesitation, and although indeed all immediate plans for strengthening the 
Commonwealth must be based on continuance of the national sovereignty 
of the Dominions, their dislike of binding commitments in the Common- 
wealth does not seem to extend to commitments of a wider international 
kind. 

“We affirm”, said the Prime Ministers in their Declaration, “that after the war 

a world organization to maintain peace should be set up and endowed with the 
necessary power and authority to prevent aggression and violence.” 
What can be this endowment of power to prevent aggression? Manifestly 
not the mere independent forces of the constituent nations, to be assembled 
at their will as occasion arises; for it is the world organization itself that is 
to be endowed, and a contingent contribution is not an endowment. ‘There 
can be only two answers : either what is commonly known as an international 
police force, which requires international sources of finance and, in short, 
presumes an international government; or national quotas of force so un- 
equivocally pledged, and so integrated and disposed, as to constitute a 
guaranteed endowment of the world organization. If, then, we are not to 
suppose that the Prime Ministers use words without thought as to their 
meaning, or deliberately to throw dust in the public’s eyes, we can only 
conclude that they intend such commitments to a world organization, which 
is still unspecified and certainly untested, as would, if given to their own 
well-tried Commonwealth of Nations, renew with irrepressible vigour its 
power and leadership in human affairs. 

The fact is that one paradox leads on to another. The nations of the 
Commonwealth are here seeking to reconcile their respective regional and 
imperial interests by subordinating all alike to a world-wide system of 
security. The solution is logically indefeasible, but we must face the fact that 
no world-wide security system yet exists, and that to bring it into existence 
will require efforts and decisions that will try to the utmost the mechanism 

XY 
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of British Commonwealth co-operation itself. Moreover most people feel 
that the world system must rest primarily on the support and the action of 
the four or five great Powers, and that the problem of linking their interests 
and policies to those of the smaller Powers is no less difficult than that of 
great-Power organization. The problem of the British Commonwealth is 
itself, in essence, the same problem of linking great and small Powers in 
such a way as to make their maximum combined contribution to their 
common security and the governance of the world. 

In these Commonwealth affairs the form is of less importance than the 
spirit: and the Conference of Prime Ministers showed at least that the spirit 
was sound and willing. While form does not matter much, practice is all- 
important. In the British Commonwealth, with our empirical approach and 
our flexible constitution, we have opportunities of developing practice ahead 
of written forms which do not exist elsewhere. The success of the 1944 
Conference in solving the problem of Commonwealth relations in the post- 
war world may well be judged by the impetus that it gives to new and 
improved practices of integration, capable of leading on to more general 
and formal solutions later. 


AGREEMENT IN PEACE AND WAR 


SINCE security is the beginning and end of foreign policy in these dangerous 
times, such practices may be sought in the military no less than in the 
diplomatic field. Military integration, indeed, presupposes political agree- 
ment, but political agreement may itself be unavailing in a crisis if it is not 
backed by military collaboration of long standing. The mere fact that all the 
armed forces of the Commonwealth have used the same training and 
weapons was invaluable in the decisive days of 1939 and 1940. That their 
equipment from uniforms to tanks was the same saved at least six months 
in developing the economic war-potential of the Dominions and India. 
Ability to come instantly under unity of command in particular theatres was 
another vital makeweight in the scales that balanced victory against defeat. 
These assets ought to be reinforced, not weakened, in time of peace when 
the inclination is all to act separately and drift apart. If we can have an 
Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff, and contemplate its continuance 
after the war, with the Russians included, should we not aim at once at a 
standing organ of higher strategy having the nature of a Commonwealth 
Combined Chiefs of Staff? In local theatres, such as the Indian Ocean area, 
where Commonwealth military collaboration is plainly essential, we should 
be considering plans for joint staffs and united commands. 

The existence of an international system, which everyone hopes for and 
intends, will clearly not relieve the nations of the Commonwealth either 
of their dangers or of their duties in the defence of peace. Indeed, by 
making their commitment world-wide it will enlarge their responsibilities 
rather than restrict them. They cannot look to the international system for 
the means of their own defence against war unless they themselves are ready 
to contribute as a group at least their share of the joint means, the share 
appropriate to a great Power with widely scattered territory and long lines 
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of communication as well as great resources. In that world responsibility 
the United Kingdom alone is incapable of discharging the share of the 
Commonwealth as a whole. 


Mr. CurTIN AND Mr. MACKENZIE KING 


Ir is clear from Mr. Curtin’s statements before, during and since the Con- 
ference that he at least is fully seized of the need for empirical action to 
strengthen the means of Commonwealth collaboration, action that may not 
be equally rapid throughout the whole group of self-governing members. 
Asked at a press conference in the early stages of the London meeting what 
he would do if his proposals for closer governmental and official intercourse 
were not approved, he replied: “I will go on with what I can get.” “If,” 
he added in an aside, “I cannot have four brethren and can have three, well, 
three’s better than none.” “For,” said Mr. Curtin, “if you are not going 
to do anything because you cannot get everything, you stay put.” 

The main line of opposition to his proposals has been made clear from 
many statements of Mr. Mackenzie King. 


“From time to time”, he said to members of both Houses at Westminster, “‘it is 
suggested we should seek new methods of communication and consultation, I 
believe very strongly in close consultation and effective co-ordination of policies. 
What more effective means of co-operation could have been found than those 
which, in spite of all the handicaps of war, worked with such complete success ?” 


It is precisely to this question that Mr. Curtin and others have been seeking 
an answer, recognizing that success is always relative. 

“Let us, by all means”, continued Mr. Mackenzie King, “seek to improve where 
we can. But in considering new methods of organization we cannot be too careful 
to see that, to our own peoples, the new methods will not appear as an attempt to 
limit their freedom of decision, or to peoples outside the Commonwealth, as an 
attempt to establish a separate bloc. Let us beware lest in changing the form we 
lose the substance; or, for appearance’s sake, sacrifice reality.” 


We have employed the italics to show that Mr. Mackenzie King has in effect 
answered his own argument. It is surely Mr. Curtin who is entitled to ask 
whether, in following the Canadian rather than the Australian approach, the 
leaders of the Commonwealth may not sacrifice reality for the sake of 
appearance. 

PRESENT DEFECTS OF LIAISON 


Even during the war there have been occasions of friction and misunder- 
standing which could perhaps have been avoided or mitigated by an even 
closer and more continuous liaison, The round-table meeting of Prime 
Ministers was admittedly overdue. The success of their deliberations, the 
short time that it proved necessary for them to be absent from their own 
capitals even in war-time, underline the need for frequent such meetings, 
at times alike of peace and war. 

The standing mechanism of information and consultation through the 
High Commissioners and through routine exchange of telegrams is invalu- 
able; but it suffers from two important defects. First, it interposes a process 
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of digestion by the informing Government, which is apt to blur the points 
of special interest to each of the recipient Governments and to eliminate 
what it is not thought desirable for the other members of the Commonwealth 
to know, or to know just yet. Secondly, it must often fail to keep the 
channels of mutual information open and flowing at the formative stage of 
policy. These defects can in some measure be. remedied if—to the extent of 
the wish of each to do so—member Governments of the British Common- 
wealth have their official representatives working inside the administrative 
machine of each of the others, seeing interdepartmental papers and being 
brought into all official discussions that may concern them. Australia has 
long had, to her great advantage, a liaison officer accredited to the Foreign 
Office and having a seat in the Office of the Cabinet. This precedent could 
be widely extended and such officers still more closely absorbed into the 
administrative system of the countries to which they are accredited. 

This is not the only way in which the continuous mechanism of con- 
sultation and information could be strengthened. Sir Edward Grigg, for 
instance, has put forward with great cogency the case for periodical joint 
sessions of delegates from all the Parliaments of the Commonwealth with 
due procedure and agenda. This ‘is one of those ideas not only excellent in 


themselves but also capable of natural growth and development to suit new 
and widening horizons. 


AN ALL-COMMONWEALTH SERVICE ? 


Every proposition for improving the mechanism of Commonwealth unity 


must be judged by the purpose which the mechanism is to serve. Do we 
want to be united, and if so for what purposes? These are large questions. 
The Imperial Conference itself, meeting much more frequently than in the 
past, is admitted by all to serve the highest common factor of agreed purpose. 
Many people believe that a small standing secretariat, manned from all over 
the Commonwealth and paid for in fair proportion, would in turn help the 
purpose of the more regular Imperial Conference. That the sovereign 
member Governments should be unable to agree on the appointment of its 
head and other staff from time to time, or to subordinate its activities to their 
common will, when they are able to agree upon far graver issues of foreign 
and military policy, is a paradox which can hardly be accepted until 
practical experience has shown it to be the fact. There may be awkward 
constitutional questions to be answered, but the British constitutional system 
is in essence evolutionary, and proceeds by finding theories, which it calls 
laws, to justify facts and procedures already operative. 

It may indeed seem strange that we have never constructed an all-Com- 
monwealth service for all-Commonwealth purposes of any kind, ‘except the 
staff of one or two institutions like the Imperial War Graves Commission, 
which is paid for and controlled by the Governments of the Commoriwealth 
jointly. The League of Nations, the International Labour Office, U.N.R.R.A. 
and other international organizations all have their own staff. The post-war 
world organization, “endowed with power and authority”, will need a large 
civil, and possibly a military, service of its own. Yet the British Common- 
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wealth of Nations has none. The diplomatic and consular services which 
serve the whole Commonwealth are United Kingdom services, reinforced 
by small and independent services of the Dominions. The historical reasons 
for this condition of affairs are obvious; but the question has yet to be 
answered, whether their remaining strength to-day outdoes the need for 
closer integration in the world of to-morrow. 


CLOSER COMMONWEALTH COLLABORATION 


In building means of co-operation among the Commonwealth countries, 
whether at the parliamentary, governmental, military or official level, even 
on the basis of full national sovereignty, we possess assets of priceless value, 
whose worth we are apt not to appreciate until we feel the handicap of their 
absence in our relations with foreign countries. The first is the assumption, 

never challenged in our thinking, that we of the Commonwealth countries’ 
have the same broad objectives, the same basic interests, in international 
affairs, and that whatever each may decide’ as to its active participation, the 
enemy of one is the enemy of all: in brief, that we all play on the same side. 
This gives us great advantages in exchanging confidences both on facts and 
on policy. Secondly, we have the asset of common personal status through 
our allegiance to the Crown. Some Dominions have legislated to establish 
a Dominion citizenship which amounts to nationality for local purposes; but 
for Commonwealth and international purposes all who owe allegiance ‘to 
His Majesty are British subjects (or British protected persons), and within 
each of those classes our laws as to membership of services, transmission of 
secret information, and so on, make no distinction. No constitutional effort, 
no resignation of sovereignty, such as would be implied among foreign 
countries, is needed to enable the most complete integration and interchange 
of personnel, whether in the civil or the defence services. This fact has, for 
example, greatly eased the problem of united military organization during the 
war, by comparison even with our relations with the United States forces. 

Thirdly, we have the asset that our association is a working fact, and one 
universally recognized as natural and proper. The Commonwealth associa- 
tion gives rise to no disputes as to membership, arouses no suspicion of 
sinister design against non-members, and needs no laboriously constructed 
charter or covenant. It is there in action ready to hand as a recognized 
instrument of peace in aid of a world-wide system. 

It is no reflection upon the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
of 1944 that it did not accomplish all the improvements in inter-Dominion 
relations which the most zealous would like to see. Such problems were not 
high up on its agenda, if indeed they found any formal place thereon; and 
their solution will depend largely upon practical developments through the 
years. The Conference of Prime Ministers achieved to the full its appointed 
task of proving the existence and settling the content of Commonwealth 
agreement to-day. The responsibility of ensuring that such agreement is 
maintained and guaranteed through the future is for another Conference to 
take up. Our hope is that it will not be long delayed, nor be allowed to hang 
too much upon the uncertainties of our relations with foreign Powers. 





RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The following article is contributed by a Russian correspondent, who has 
lived in recent years out of his own country, but has an intimate knowledge 
of its history. 


‘And you, Russia of mine—are not you also speeding like a troika which nought 
can overtake? ... What does that awe-inspiring progress of yours foretell? 
Whither? Answer me! But no answer comes.... The air roars past you, for you 
are overtaking the whole world, and shall one day force all nations, all empires to 
stand aside, to give you way!” 

Dead Souls—Gogol, 1842. 


HAT are the dominant interests of Russia in the peace settlement? 

Do they conflict with those of Britain? If they do, can these differences 
be removed? Neither country must be forced to compromise on essential 
points of its policy. That would leave an aftermath of disappointment or 
frustration and would be the germ of future disputes. This article deals 
with post-war aims and its concern is Russia’s foreign policy. Russian 
internal affairs are mentioned only to the extent required to form a clearer 
picture. 

ANGLO-RussIAN RELATIONS 


THE phrase, constantly repeated, that England and Russia in co-operation 
must be the safeguard of future peace, nat for themselves only but also for 
the nations of Europe, must be translated from wishful thinking into a 
reality. The war has, in the short space of three years, done more to bring 
the two countries together than the preceding quarter of a century. Before 
the war Soviet Russia consistently denied to foreigners access to most 
information. Every matter connected with Russia became mysterious and 
its motives enigmatic. Nothing concerning Russia was treated dispassion- 
ately. In every country there were groups of people who either regarded the 
Russian experiment with unbounded enthusiasm or with equally sweeping 
condemnation. Diplomatic agents themselves knew little and had little to 
report; casual observers who visited Russia expressed views which were 
usually tinted with their own political background. 

Still, if we study carefully the development of Russian international 
relations, even far back in the nineteen twenties, a distinct pattern begins 
to emerge. The war has only hastened the process. It allows us better to 
appraise elements whose significance was not understood earlier. But 
besides giving us insight into Russia’s international problems, the war 
has, in spite of its horrors and destruction, disclosed certain characteris- 
tics and taught us much which will not be forgotten for generations. 
Russian military successes receive enthusiastic acknowledgement in England. 
She knew that the Russian soldier fights well, but what was novel was the 
ability patiently and consistently to organize a well built-up machine in which 
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all factors—-army, industry, transport, etc.—are successfully co-ordinated. 
A number of Russian technicians in various fields have come to this country. 
Their competency in their professions has impressed everyone favourably. 
They have shown integrity and unrelenting energy. Finally, Britain has 
been swept by a wave of deep admiration for the extraordinary patriotism 
and the unity in pursuit of the war by the people of Russia, regardless of 
sacrifice and suffering, regardless even of recent rifts among them in class, 
race and political and social outlook. Not unlike Britons, the Russian people 
are not easy to rouse and then only for a goal which seems to them worth 
while. It must be something which they grasp, something reaching to the 
very roots of their national existence. In Russian history, since four centuries 
ago the country re-entered the European stage, this has happened three times 
only. Each time it was against a foreign aggressor whose objective was the 
destruction of Russia and each time the war was fought with elementary 
violence and disregard of class difference—in the early seventeenth century 
against the Poles and Swedes under Minin (the common man) and Pojarsky 
(the Prince); in 1812, against Napoleon’s French army and its twenty satel- 
lites. Both ended in victory. Finally, to-day; we know now that the end 
will also be victorious. 

Before the revolution Britain had known and liked many representatives 
of Russia’s educated and upper classes. There was also a close contact 
between men of both countries prominent in science, art and letters. Time 
and again some revolutionaries of the intelligentzia took refuge in England. 
Russians such as England knew have now disappeared. Of the simple man 
she understood little. England had been the first country to enter into 
relations with Russia centuries ago, but the Englishmen who spoke the 
language or resided in the country were not sufficiently numerous to con- 
tribute usefully to mutual understanding. Much of what they knew about 
Russia came from German books or from Germans settled in Russia. These 
treated all Slavs with contempt as a lower race, and in particular the Russians. 
Such views were held by most Germans—Junkers and Liberals alike; they 
only coveted Russian soil and had already marked its people as future slaves 
for the Herrenvolk. Hitler, in Mein Kampf, expresses in his crude and brutal 
way what German opinion really is. The distaste of Englishmen for the 
excesses of the revolution was unconsciously extended to the whole Russian 
people. Little could be done to dispel it. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WAR 


War has done much to make the British public less blind. Still, the very 
fact that Russia was well prepared and well armed when Hitler, for his own 
undoing, decided to attack her creates uneasiness and raises the question as 
to the ends for which such a powerful military instrument was forged in 
secret. Enemy propaganda makes much of Bolshevik imperialism. Anxiety 
in satellite, neutral and even occupied countries is fostered by this propa- 
ganda; in Germany itself this is probably the last remaining tool in the 
armoury to bolster up morale. Soviet Russia for her part was not eager in 
the past to dispel these suspicions. She felt herself surrounded by countries 
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unfriendly to her new social structure and the isolation which was self- 
imposed by Russia went far to increase the general apprehension. To-day 
Britain and Russia have concluded a defensive alliance which is intended to 
last long after the war.’ They have devised a common strategy which is 
being successfully put into operation and victory is not only certain but 
clearly in sight. It is essential, therefore, that Britain and Russia should 
come to a better understanding of each other’s aims and aspirations. 

The Peace of Versailles was concluded without Russia. No one except 
Russia herself could be blamed for this state of things. Civil war and 
revolution were tearing the country internally. There seemed to be no group 
of representatives who had any real title to speak for the country. The 
Treaty included clauses in which Russian territorial and other rights were 
reserved. Many a statesman may already then have had forebodings of 
coming difficulties, but none so clearly as Mr. Winston Churchill. On 
July 17, 1919, in the midst of the festivities which followed the conclusion 
of peace, he spoke anxious and prophetic words about the absence of Russia 
from the victors. He saw Russia as a grim bear plodding on blood-sodden 
paws, prying into the gaily lit windows of the triumphant Allies, and 
foretold that without Russia there would not be peace, that in its treatment 
of Russia the League of Nations stood on trial and with it the civilized 
community of European States. This sinister apparition has hovered over 
the world for 25 years. Russia disappeared even in name. Out of the revolu- 
tion has arisen the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, fluid in substance, 
indefinite in frontiers, chaotic and ruthless in its methods. It proclaimed the 
aim of conquering the world by its doctrines. 


REVOLUTION 


Russi is a country of extremes. The revolution also took an extreme form 
in its aims and in its ways. The methods, more than the aims, and especially 
the violence which accompanied it, repelled British sentiment and had a 
lasting effect. The circumstance that the upheaval took place at a moment 
when the Allies, of whom Russia had been one, were engaged in deadly 
battle was felt as treachery and added to the resentment. It is not to be 
wondered at therefore if the feeling which was then created subsists to some 
extent even to-day, all the more so when those who on both sides held the 
commands in 1918 and those who govern to-day are frequently the same 
men. The revolution passed through a period of extreme internationalism. 
Not only the name of Russia but the idea itself was consistently wiped out 
of the minds of its people. Patriotism was reviled, the country was broken 
up into its components, independence was granted all round to every 
nationality which under any pretence, real or false, of self-determination 
tore itself away from the former Russian Empire. The leaders who flocked 
to Russia were often alien to it in race and in spirit. Administration, army, 
industry, transport were destroyed or at a standstill; everything had to be 
built up anew. The Soviets felt that the working classes in other countries, 
exhausted by war and discontented by its results, would be their natural 
allies and helpers. The internationalist leaders of new Russia turned at first 
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towards them and towards enlisting their revolutionary support. Disappoint- 

-ment came quickly both in the political and in the military sphere. Foreign 
workers remained on the whole inert. The countries which had regained 
their independence instead of showing gratitude themselves began to form 
allegiances with the enemies of Russia. Russia’s military weakness invited 
acts of aggression. The incursion of the Poles into the Ukraine and Kiev 
in 1920, followed by the disastrous Russo-Polish war and the Treaty of Riga, 
was a severe lesson. A new policy was gradually adopted. It kept up 
political subversions in other countries in order to divide their population 
internally and to forestall any concerted action against the revolution through 
the influence of its sympathizers. The beginnings of the Red Army were 
laid. Every expert, whatever his country, was welcomed to give advice and 
guidance so as to form an instrument quickly for the defence of what 
remained of the country. Soviet leaders had begun their campaign for safety. 
To obtain this safety they required time. Their aim was twofold: to gain 
time in order to perfect their defence and therefore to avoid all conflicts 
until they became strong enough to defend themselves by their own means. 
This ushered in their policy of agreements with foreign Powers, regardless 
of either their sympathy or antagonism towards the Soviet régime, of which 
the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922 was the most significant. 

Internally purges of earlier supporters of integral world revolution were 
effected with increasing momentum. Abroad these purges created the worst 
possible impression by their ruthlessness. Yet it may well be that this action 
of the Soviet Government to-day finds its reward. The development of the 
natural resources of Russia was proclaimed the principal objective; the 
interest of the individual consumer was disregarded. Five-year plans were 
carried out with a great measure of success and with unflinching energy to 
make Russia, as far as possible, independent of foreign supplies. The young 
generation, deprived of the guidance of its elders, grew up completely 
isolated in the conviction that Russia alone was on the way to social and 
technical progress. Young Soviet citizens started life as primitive beings 
in what seemed at first a completely materialistic environment. In their 
eagerness to learn and their joyful acceptance of responsibilities they gradu- 
ally became inspired to look upon the process of building up as surrounded 
by a mystic halo. They felt as lonely pioneers of a new and happier world. 

In June 1941 the war broke out. On that day Russia, facing her natural 
enemy, reappeared before the world in a new and resurrected stature. It 
came to Russia sooner than expected. It was not, like Britain’s entry into 
the war, an. act of her will, but was forced upon her by circumstances. 
This makes both partners suspicious. Russia knows that her part in the 
war is a welcome windfall to her Western Allies, but to win the war is 
really the only aim on which both partners at present are completely at one. 

Many steps have been taken by the Soviet Government since the opening 
of hostilities to make their country and their army better fitted for war. 
These steps concern their internal politics and structure, their army, also 
religious organization and even family life. Detractors of Russia and of her 
leaders, especially in enemy countries, suspect sinister motives behind each 
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of these measures. It may well be that some of the more fanatical Bolsheviks 
accept them with a heavy heart. It remains, however, a fact that things 
abolished with such radical determination cannot be brought to life again 
without another revolution. This, after a victorious war, is not likely. 
Besides, innumerable Russians, either as soldiers in the forces or as prisoners 
of war, will have been to other countries and will have obtained that insight 
into European conditions which they lacked before. Again, all those who 
have served in the Red Army will have spent years of their life well clothed, 
well fed, well organized, even though exposed to danger, and will not be 
satisfied to return to the poor conditions of life in which their families have 
dwelt until now. The isolation is broken and we hope for all time. The new 
generation brought up in the belief that Russia was the sole country of social 
progress has had its interest aroused and many new problems will be 
maturing in its active mind. But above all the citizens of the U.S.S.R. again 
feel the pride of being Russians. This sentiment has found its solemn 
consecration : a new anthem replaces the Internationale, the first verse contains 
these words, “Our Motherland, Russia the Great”’. 


New FounbDATIONS 


Russia re-enters the stage of world affairs on new foundations. She is still 
feared and distrusted by many, but no one can treat her with indifference, 
however exhausted she may be by the war. With the rebirth of Russia the 
scene is set for the future. Vast in territory, rich in gifts, untapped ground 
for development, she can apply her might for good or for evil. Which way 
will she turn? Events have not affected Russia alone. Britain and her people 
are also undergoing a profound change. She has been obliged in war-time 
to adopt many measures interfering with personal freedom, introducing 
State control, planning, rationing. Better fellowship among her people 
transcending class differences will, it is hoped, be the outcome. This brings 
the way of life of the two countries nearer to each other and renders their 
problems easier to understand. Their relations are not restricted to the 
contact between their Governments and government officials and lead to 
better comprehension between the peoples themselves. 

Russia’s international problems are concerned, first, with her neighbours, 
some of whom have at different, ‘and often recent, times been part of the 
Russian realm; secondly with the Great Powers, both in the West and in 
the East, with whom she may not even be in direct territorial contact; and 
finally with her attitude towards the safeguarding of peace, law and security 
in the world. A happy solution of many of Russia’s international problems 
depends, however paradoxical this may seem, to a great extent on the policy 
of Britain and on her ability to inspire confidence not only to-day but also 
ten years hence. It is hopeless to attempt to settle the future relations 
between nations solely by invoking facts from their historical past. The 
mentality of many European statesmen, even more than that of nations, is 
overshadowed by this heritage. 

Britain in building up her Empire in past generations may not have been 
free from criticism for the methods she applied, but in this century, and in 
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particular since she whole-heartedly joined the League of Nations, she has 
clean hands. She may have committed errors and inconsistencies; she may 
have been too timorous and too conciliatory, but she was not prompted by 
the selfish wish for an increase in her domination or in her territory. She 
did not take advantage of the weakness of others to exploit them. Of which 
of the European countries, apart from France and some small northern and 
western States, can this be said? So many others have at some time recently, 
to a greater or a lesser degree, used the straits of a neighbour to gain some 
profit for themselves. The words of Ciano in June 1940 about the oppor- 
tunity which may not recur in a thousand years could have been spoken by 
many. Britain’s attitude gives her a special right to be heard in the coming 
Councils of the Nations and lends particular emphasis to her voice. 


BALANCE OF POWER 


Russia and Britain will come out of this war as the two great victorious 
Powers in Europe. In order to give to British influence its full weight in 
her relations with Russia one point must be made clear. It concerns the 
traditional policy of Britain known as the balance of power. France will not 
be the dominant military Power as after the last war. Britain could leave 
her for the present out of account in balancing off against each other the 
strongest States in Europe. On the day when Russia gains the conviction 
supported by more than mere words that England is not fighting it out with 
Germany in order to maintain her influence in Europe and to remain the 
arbiter of the political situation Russia may abandon many of the steps she 
is taking, or intends to take, towards her neighbours to safeguard her posi- 
tion, because they will have become unnecessary. This is the crux of an 
Anglo-Russian understanding. The government-controlled Soviet press in 
recent, very outspoken publications has laid stress on this point and recalled 
earlier precedents in British policy, in particular the attitude of Britain 
towards France since the last war. It then goes on to prove that since 1925 
British diplomacy also tried to turn German lust from the West to the East 
and even hinted at a free hand against Russia. The abandonment by England 
of a time-honoured policy cannot be one-sided. England must be certain 
that her interests and her security will not suffer by such a reversal of policy. 
This can only be achieved if Russia gives unequivocal proof of her resolve 
to abide by her agreements. 

Since Russia re-entered the scene as a national entity and not only as an 
incubator for the germ of international revolution, it is possible to speak of 
Russian problems regardless of the form of government. The specifically 
Soviet interests as opposed to purely Russian interests have receded. Soviet 
Russia demands that neighbouring Governments should not be hostile to the 
form of government established in Russia to-day. This is resented by them as 
an interference with their independence. Russia’s interests, regardless of the 
form of her Government, are to-day, as they were before, first, security from a 
potential aggressor—the possible aggressors have changed with the centuries 
but the danger has not been removed ; secondly, openings to permit free inter- 
course between Russia and the outer world. In former days this meant in 
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the first instance free access to the sea. Modern developments, in particular 
in transport by land, sea and air, have somewhat reduced the importance of 
maritime communications. Many problems belong at the same time to the 
first and to the second group. Actions have been taken recently by Soviet 
leaders and a number of pronouncements made by them and by the 
Soviet press formulating Russian claims or expressing Russia’s intentions in 
foreign affairs. Although they treat a diversity of subjects, most of them 
can be brought under one or the other of the above headings. 

Incidentally the Soviet leaders are reserved on the subject of the Far East. 
Russia faces both east and west. She has for centuries suffered from this 
position, and has been frequently overrun or attacked from either side. The 
importance of the Far East for Russia is obvious; to-day with the strides in 
her economic development it has, apart from the military aspect, great 
importance for Russia as a future market for her goods. Russia pretends to 
keep outwardly a sort of equilibrium between China and Japan. In China 
she is far from whole-hearted in support of either of the two Chinese factions. 
She is slow to allow military supplies to reach China; she uses diplomatic 
pressure one day against one country, the next against the other. No picture 
can be formed on authentic information of Russia’s real intentions. It is 
certain, however, that she does not under-estimate the danger of the un- 
leashing of Mongol military fanaticism; she would be the first to meet it and 
to suffer from its onrush. 


STALIN’s WAR AIMS 


THE question of Russian safety on the European side finds expression in her 
territorial demands stated by Stalin as war aims. They include Finno- 
Karelia, the three Baltic Republics, White Russia, the Ukraine and the 
Moldav Republic. Demands to Finland for the session of strong points on 
the Finnish Gulf; Russian opposition to any form of federation or group of 
her neighbours, which could lead to the formation of a cordon sanitaire round 
her borders, also fit into this pattern. Russia opposes a Scandinavian bloc 
with Finland, as she does the project of a Central European federation sug- 
gested by the Poles, which would stretch from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
and include two countries which are to-day enemies, Hungary and Rumania. 
Against this Russia has made a defensive alliance with Czechoslovakia. It 
is open to other States to become her partners. 

Seen from the purely Russian angle, Stalin’s territorial demands have a 
strategic as well as an economic importance and also serve to satisfy in the 
Baltic Russia’s demands for better access to the sea. It must not be forgotten 
that Russia with her vast spaces, second only in size to the whole British 
Empire, has only one ice-free harbour on the Arctic since she lost the other, 
Petsamo, to Finland in 1918; and one on the Pacific. Both these harbours are 
exposed either in themselves or in their communications to enemy threats. 
Leningrad is to-day the only port open to Russia in the Baltic; Leningrad is 
also Russia’s second capital and the maritime gateway in the West for the 
whole of Russian territory. It is squeezed in between Finland and Estonia 
and is within range of field-guns from the nearest Finnish outpost. The 
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Baltic itself does not give free passage to the open oceans and is, besides, 
threatened by the Kiel Canal. The position is very much the same in the 
Black Sea. Although modern technique has, as has already been said, done 
much to remove the absolute importance of sea communications it is still 
current belief that no country is entirely independent unless it enjoys such 
communications. This belief is still strong in England; Russia’s aspirations 
in this respect cannot but find a sympathetic response. The Russian attitude 
is criticized by the Western Allies not so much for the substance of its claims 
as for the intransigent and unilateral manner in which they are being realized. 
British diplomacy in 1939 failed to come to an agreement with Russia prin- 
cipally on account of the intentions expressed by Russia concerning her small 
neighbours. It cannot but resent it if Russia to-day carries them out, regard- 
less of the opinion of her Allies, simply because the latter cannot afford at 
present to slight their indispensable partner in the war. Strategically the 
Russian frontier, with all that is required for its defence, is approximately 
1,000 miles longer if Russia has to take into account the possible hostility 
of the Baltic Republics and of Finland. She also loses the advantage of naval 
bases and of excellent means of communication. The Baltic Republics have 
enjoyed 25 years of independence. They have done much for their economic 
and political development and received general sympathy, but they have also 
learnt how difficult it is to be small and unprotected in the present world. 
The statesmen in Finland and in the Baltic States should realize that the condi- 
tions established after the last war have led to chaos. The natural inclination, 
at least for some of them, would be to live peacefully under the protection 
of their powerful Eastern neighbour who is also their best customer. It is 
the existence of Bolshevik rule, the dread of its methods, and the fear of social 
upheaval which hinder a reasonable solution. No one can help here except 
the attitude of the Russian Government and of its people themselves. 

We next come to Turkey. This question comes under the heading of 
Russia’s access to the sea and to free communications with the world. One 
of the first acts of the Soviet Government was to denounce the Treaty 
between the Allies giving Imperial Russia after the war a portion of Turkey, 
including Constantinople and the Straits. Soon after, Russia concluded ‘a 
treaty of friendship and non-aggression with Mustapha Kemal. Both parties 
loyally adhered to the terms of the treaty and for a number of years relations 
were normal and even cordial. Russia showed no resentment at the terri- 
torial amputations made in favour of Turkey on her borders, in spite of the 
disappointment of Russian demands at the Lausanne and Montreux Con- 
ferences. Tension began with the approach of the present international crisis. 
Germany and her Allies were quick to use this for their propaganda and 
fanned the spark of misunderstanding. Owing to the disclosure of enemy 
support to Pan-Turanian subversive activities, to the influence of the Western 
Allies and to an improvement in the general situation Turkish anxiety is now 
receding. Indirectly the atmosphere should be much improved by one act 
of the Soviet Government, namely their declaration regarding Persia, when 
it joined the Western Allies. In present conditions of transport it would 
appear at least as attractive for Russia to have an outlet on the Indian Ocean 
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as a free passage into the Mediterranean, which in present circumstances is 
not much more than a lake. Still, Russia has declared that she recognizes 
and supports Persian independence. It may therefore be assumed that she 
will not try to obtain by unilateral action access to the ocean, but will do so 
by negotiation. There is, however, another point in Russian policy which has 
a bearing on the Turkish, in fact on the whole Balkan problem. During the 
last two years meetings of representatives of all Slav nations have been 
periodically held in Moscow. They try to revive Slav national feeling and 
call for unity. They are still in considerable confusion; but they foreshadow 
in public pronouncements and in the press, obviously not without the tacit 
approval of the Soviet Government, a federation of the Southern Slavs from 
the Adriatic to the Black Sea. If this fusion took place and the new body 
obtained by a treaty useful access to the Aegean, such an arrangement would 
even further reduce the importance of the Turkish question for Russia. 


THE PoLIsH QUESTION 


Ir is impossible to mention the Slav meetings and the attempt to create Slav 
spiritual unity without touching upon the Polish question. Of all the prob- 
lems it is the thorniest. All SJav nations since the day when Russia liquidated 
the privileged classes are countries composed of democratic people, middle 
class, intelligentzia, peasants, workmen. There are different degrees in 
general culture and education among them, but there is little of the aristo- 
cratic or feudal class. Poland in this respect is different from the others. 
She has had an adventurous and often glorious past with periods of great 
expansion and successes and equally great reverses. She is in the unhappy 
position of being squeezed in between the two powerful States of Germany 
and Russia. She fears Germany and yet feels more attached in spirit and in 
history to the Western European States than to the Slavs in general, and in 
particular to the Russians. Poland was the final barrier between the onrush 
of Eastern tribes from Asia. She adopted her religion and many of her ways 
from the Latin world. There is not space to discuss in detail titles to this or 
that territory put forward by Polish politicians or the compensations and 
other features of an agreement which could satisfy all parties. England holds 
the Poles close to her heart for their patriotism, the valour of their soldiers, 
and the staunchness of the population left in occupied Poland; but the treat- 
ment of political problems solely on grounds of recently acquired rights 
appears in this country too legalistic and even causes irritation. Everybody, 
including Russia, wants an independent Poland formed of all the territories 
where the Poles themselves are in a majority. The Poles, however, have not 
always been very wise masters in their own house. Nowhere is the minority 
problem so acute as in that country and this serves to weaken them internally. 
They failed soon after the last war to reunite in one realm Lithuania and 
Poland, though they did so much in the past together for their mutual 
greatness. How much bad blood would have been spared had this question 
been solved. Sad memories are difficult to eradicate, in particular when the 
scars are recent. Still, would it not be better for the Poles to remember in 
their historical past that more than 500 years ago all the Slavs, for once 
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united under Polish generalship, smashed the German aggressor and stopped 
his march to the East for centuries ? 

The demand of the Soviet leaders concerning the structure of the Polish 
Government, so as to make it friendly, not to Russia only but to Soviet Russia, 
is felt by the Poles as an inadmissible interference with their independence. 
It is not possible here to discuss whether the Polish Government in London 
is what it should be; whether the Constitution of 1921 or that of 1935 should 
now be in force. It is known that some heartburning took place, even in the 
Polish army, when the late and much regretted General Sikorski was replaced 
by a man known for his animosity to Soviet Russia. As stated above, the 
Allies object to hostile political régimes being established in countries which 
touch their interests. ‘The same is true of Soviet Russia. In Poland, however, 
as also in other places, the Russian demand is feared because the Poles are 
not convinced that the Bolshevik régime will abide by friendly negotiated 
political arrangements and by the standards of civilized intercourse between 
nations, but that it will use its influence for otherends. The writer believes, 
however, that Soviet Russia, during the last ten years in any case, has used 
political subversion in other countries mainly in self-defence. Her leaders 
are realists who will not waste money or thought on actions unless they are 
necessary. They will not recklessly spend large sums on fortifications in the 
Baltic or on military and naval equipment if there is disarmament. They are 
not likely to use their funds for subversive action abroad now that it is not 
necessary. Russian successes have replaced other propaganda. They go 
further in their effects and reach far wider circles of the population than pro- 
paganda addressed to some sections only. The Soviet experience has given 
results which will be far-reaching in their repercussion abroad. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the Soviet rulers will now foster disorder and revolu- 
tionary excesses in foreign countries. They will have enough to concentrate 
upon in their own country. Disorder elsewhere will not help their own work 
of reconstruction. Their economy in particular will require their most per- 
sistent efforts. We should not under-estimate the importance of economic 
questions or overlook the many difficulties which may arise between Russia 
and her Western Allies in this field, but these cannot be dealt with in this article. 
No attempt can be made here to enumerate fully what has been done recently 
by Russia in foreign affairs. The following facts, however, may be mentioned : 
the declaration of Russia’s intentions on reaching the Rumanian borders; 
her treaty with the Norwegian Government, in which she joined England 
and the United States; her participation in numerous international bodies set 
up to prepare for the post-war world and her adhesion to the Atlantic 
Charter. All these are an indication of the line of policy which the Soviets 
declare it is their intention to adopt after the war. There are few differences 
between Russia and England in the field of foreign policy which could not 
be cleared by understanding and negotiation. 

Germany is Russia’s enemy. She is aggressive, grasping, ambitious; and 
has a growing population and increasing needs. Russia knows that Germany 
will not leave her in peace unless she is made harmless. But in spite of this 
there is less to divide the Soviet régime from the German than there is 
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between the Russian outlook and the British, were it not for the German 
idea of the Herrenvolk. ‘The constitutional character of the British monarchy, 
the traditions of democracy in its institutions, the freedom of its citizens and 
its strong middle class, with which Russia includes mentally the greater part 
of its labour and of its trade unions, were foreign to Russian understanding 
and to their own way of living. 


THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


Ir is interesting in this connection to compare the attitude of the United 
States. The attitude of its government circles, of its public opinion, to 
judge by its press, is decidedly less friendly to Soviet Russia than is the 
Englishman. Russians of the former régime in small numbers settled down 
in the United States. Some of them, having become American citizens, 
occasionally even reached positions of considerable prominence, but there 
the contact really ended. Americans in government circles are firm and 
intransigent in their intercourse with Russian government officials and 
have little inclination to humour them. In spite of this there is more 
understanding in Russia for the United States than there has been for 
Britain, and on the whole more sympathy. The ambitious young Russian 
compares himself to the early pioneer in America a century ago; he fore- 
sees the development of his country somewhat on similar lines; he is 
enthusiastic for the efficiency of American methods in industry and in 
organization generally and wishes to emulate them. The personal intercourse 
recently established between Russian and American technicians and men in 
the services has led to good understanding and is cordial. They are like 
two people of different education and ways who find each other in spite of 
the different level on which they have been brought up, and to their sur- 
prise can speak the same language. The difficulties they will have to over- 
come in future are less than those between England and Russia. 

The attitude of the United States in the post-war organization of the world 
is still undefined whilst the importance of Russian and British collaboration 
to ensure peace stands out as an established truth. It is with this particular 
question that we are concerned. Governments map out certain plans, but 
it is for the people of the country to put them actually into operation and to 
give them the proper background of understanding. There is between the 
simple Russian and the simple Briton much less to divide them than would 
appear to a superficial observer. Both are essentially peace-loving, but can 
fight to the end when his existence is at stake. Both are bad haters. The 
Russian is more emotional, but he is not persistent in acts of brutality or 
in cruelty. He is humane if a proper chord is touched. He will respond to 
goodness. The Christian faith in Russia lives, but in the hearts of its men, It 
may have now slumbered for years but once reawakened it Will contribute 
good to the world. 





THE FUTURE OF FARMING 


UNANIMITY IN THE INDUSTRY 


HE question which seems to be exciting most attention on our farming 

front to-day is “What is going to happen afterwards?” It is true that 
most of those actively engaged in or about the industry are far too fully 
occupied with their immediate work to take more than an academic interest 
in the problem, or to attempt to do anything about it now; but there appear 
to be plenty of other people prepared to discuss and arrange their future for 
them. Post-war agriculture is regarded as a matter of international impor- 
tance. At the Hot Springs Conference representatives of 44 allied nations 
have carried a stage further the previous discussions at Ottawa and Sydney, 
which were confined to the British Empire. They have agreed on certain 
principles to ensure that mankind should benefit by agricultural production 
instead of fighting about it, that cut-throat competition should be replaced 
by co-operation, and that the different countries should now formulate long- 
term policies with this end in view. In our own country the various agricul- 
tural interests and others had already placed before the Government and the 
public their independent recommendations for the long-term agricultural 
policy to be adopted after the war, and these recommendations revealed a 
surprising unanimity of thought. With this encouraging feature before them 
the representatives of 12 important bodies interested in or directly concerned 
with British agriculture met last May at a conference summoned by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, and subsequently issued an agreed 
statement of a long-term policy advocated by the recognized representatives 
of landowners, farmers, agricultural workers and the professional bodies 
associated with them. 

In the agricultural world this statement reads like the menu of a City 
Company’s dinner after five years of the austerities of war. First, it is 
regarded as essential on national grounds that British agriculture should be 
maintained in a healthy condition, with a stable level of prices to provide a 
reasonable return to the producer and on the capital employed in the 
industry, and a scale of wages sufficient to secure a proper standard of living 
for the workers. The price-level must be related to the cost of production. 
Mixed farming should be encouraged to ensure soil fertility and general 
employment. International and Imperial co-operation must secure proper 
regulation of production and marketing, as agreed at the Hot Springs Con- 
ference; in this country a statutory body should assume the present functions 
of the Ministry of Food with regard to the importation and marketing of 
competing foodstuffs, and act in concert with an Imports Board. A measure 
of control must be accepted by the industry to ensure efficiency in return 
for a guaranteed price-level. There must also be proper provision for 
agricultural education and research, maintenance of land drainage, credit 
facilities and machinery for farmers, adequate housing for the workers; 
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water-supply, improved sanitation, gas, electricity and transport facilities 
throughout the rural districts; and a system of taxation which permits 
adequate capitalization of the industry. 

There are good grounds for hoping that the general principles embodied 
in this policy may commend themselves to the most hardened industrialist, 
because they are similar to those which have been applied to other vital 
industries. But if the policy is to be accepted and carried out by the Govern- 
ment it must have wide popular support. In order to gain such support it 
is essential to have a true picture of the nature and general characteristics 
of the industry and of the men engaged in it to-day, because these are the 
raw material to which a long-term policy has to be applied. They must be 
considered and dealt with as they are, and not as they ought to be or might 
be. Unless the premisses are correct, the whole chain of argument may be | 
fallacious. 


THE PosITION TO-DAY 


Ir is not generally realized that we are a country of small farms and small 
farmers, and that the popular conception of a tenant farmer, exhibited to us 
in the pages of Punch and elsewhere as a comfortable-looking capitalist 
employing labour on a considerable scale, is exceptional. At the outbreak 
of war it had been disclosed that (if holdings of less than 5 acres are ignored) 
of 280,000 farmers shown in the last Census return less than half were regular 
employers of labour, and more than half of them were smallholders or small 
farmers depending mainly oa their families for labour. Of the “agricultural 
holdings” in Great Britain about 80 per cent were under 150 acres, and less 
than 5 per cent were over 300 acres; though the latter comprised more than 
20 per cent of the cultivated land of the country. It is unlikely that there has 
been any material change in the general structure of the industry since these 
figures were published. Nor has the war brought any revolution in tradi- 
tional farming practice for crops and stock. In the national emergency farming 
has become better and more intensive, and has provided a spectacular increase 
of home-grown foodstuffs. Farmers have responded readily to appeals to 
their patriotism, and to the stimulus of remunerative prices and a guaranteed 
market for their produce. Production has been further stimulated by 
increased mechanization, as well as by advice, direction, supervision and 
other forms of assistance from the Government. But the essential machinery 
for increasing production has been provided for the Government by the 
industry itself. The Minister of Agriculture has from time to time announced 
the immediate requirements of the Government and—under an admirable 
system of decentralization—has delegated to County War Agricultural 
Executive Committees and their District Committees, all recruited from 
within the industry, the task of providing the quotas needed to meet these 
requirements. In achieving this task the Committees have seldom asked for 
any substantial departure from local farming practice; they have merely 
adapted it to meet the country’s demands—notably by increasing the acreage 
under the plough. But much of this land was ploughed 60 years ago, before 
ploughing became unremunerative. It would be a grave mistake to suppose 
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that British agriculture has been rediscovered, reconstructed, or even revolu- 
tionized by the Government under scientific guidance. 

It is the samie with the men as with the farms—they are still there. The 
number of farmers dispossessed of their holdings under the Defence Regula- 
tions, because they failed or were unable to meet the Government demands 
for increased production, must represent a very small fraction of the total 
number of the farmers in Great Britain. Briefly it may be assumed that no 
new industry will emerge from the trial of war, but the same old industry, 
with which we should be familiar, carried on by much the same men as 
before. Their wits have been sharpened by farming under war conditions, 
and they are now familiar with a standard o¢ production to which they never 
aspired in the days of depression, but they remain generally faithful to the 
tradition and practice of mixed farming. This system has been justified by 
results, and none of the alterations previously proposed for the rehabilitation 
of agriculture—such as specialization or big-scale farming—have made any 
notable progress. It is still an industry of many small capitalists, conducting 
their business in many different ways determined by soil, climatic and other 
considerations. 


THE WAR AND FarM Economy 


IF individual farmers are cross-examined they will readily admit that they 
have learnt a lot during the war years. Under government pressure a new 
balance between arable and grass has been successfully established, in which 
the proportion of the former is far higher than they would have thought 
practicable. They never expected to retain so much stock after ploughing 
up so much grass. They never expected to grow good crops on some of the 
land that has been ploughed, or to grow any crops at all on some of the land 
which has been reclaimed. But it will be pointed out that, despite the obvious 
improvement in the general standard of farming, for the industry and those 
engaged in it the lessons and results of this period are not all good, and that 
some of them are very bad—particularly on the economic side. The fallacy 
that “money doesn’t matter now” is firmly established in the farming world, 
and there may be a rude awakening. It is not the fault of the farmers if their 
sense of values has been destroyed. If a farm is offered for sale to-day with 
vacant possession it may realize a fantastic price—not because it is likely to 
yield a reasonable return as a permanent investment, but because several 
people want it and do not mind what they pay for it. For the same reason 
tenants are prepared to offer rents for farms which they cannot hope to earn 
when normal prices for produce are restored. Pedigree stock is changing 
hands at prices which must be purely speculative and generally paid by 
people who do'not depend on farming for their livelihood. All this gives a 
very misleading impression of the financial situation of the industry, which 
is in fact by no means satisfactory. Many farmers may be making money, 
but very few of them are keeping it. During the last war it was possible for 
them to save, and these savings acted as a reserve fund which enabled many 
of them to survive the slump that followed the war. With the present scale 
of taxation it is impossible for them to save anything substantial, and it is 
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difficult to understand how they can pay war prices for tractors, tractor 
implements and other labour-saving equipment necessary for the more inten- 
sive form of farming now demanded of them. They certainly are prepared 
to buy whenever delivery can be obtained in the belief—which may or may 
not be well founded—that they may as well spend the money before the tax- 
collector gets it. The main item on the expenditure side of most farm 
accounts is labour—whether the farmer employs one man ora dozen. To 
succeed in his business he must be capable of getting the best result from his 
labour—a fair day’s work for a fair wage. A fair day’s work has hitherto 
been fixed mainly by local custom and tradition, and has provided a basis for 
piece-work and overtime. But the old standards mean nothing when a 
farmer is dependent on land girls, prisoners of war, imported Irishmen, 
holiday camps and other forms of emergency labour now available. He must 
take what labour he can get and not bother about the cost, if production is 
to be maintained. This has a demoralizing effect on his regular labour, which 
has developed a curious prejudice to working overtime when overtime pay 
is subject to income tax. One way and another every thoughtful farmer is 
bound to reflect that he has difficult times ahead of him, and that the problem 
of adjusting his costs of production to post-war prices is likely to be con- 
siderable. 

There is the picture: how does it all fit into the sort of long-term policy 
outlined by the Royal Agricultural Society and the other constituent bodies 
at the Conference held in May? The Conference agreed that agriculture 
should be maintained as a healthy industry working under economic condi- 
tions. The industry has at present all the outward appearance of robust 
health, and economic conditions have been created for it. The price-level 
and costs of production are related, but both will have to be reduced. Mixed 
farming holds the field. In return for a guaranteed price-level producers are 
required to be efficient, and they are submitting to necessary measures of 
direction and guidance. International and Imperial co-operation for the 
regulation of production and marketing and the question of regulating the 
importation and marketing of competitive foodstuffs remain to be dealt with. 
As these points must take into account our relations with the Dominions and 
other producing countries, it is not surprising that no definite pronounce- 
ment has yet been made. The necessary data are not yet available. 


THE OBSESSION OF CONTROL 


But already ministerial utterances have given food for thought in another 
direction. We are at present obsessed, in Parliament and elsewhere, by the 
idea of planning and control. This has been revealed in every debate where 
the use of land is under discussion, and there are some indications that the 
idea may be spreading to the use of agricultural land. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is already taking over from the local authorities the control of 
agricultural education and of the advisory services in the counties. The case 
is plausible enough—we are to have uniformity, continuity and government 
responsibility. The personnel of the advisory services will presumably 
include many now engaged in administrative work under the County War 
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Agricultural Executive Committees. It is generally agreed that these com- 
mittees must be preserved in some form, after they have been reconstituted 
and their powers more precisely defined. When this has been done, we shall 
have in being a numerous and well-distributed body of civil service officials 
and the machinery for controlling and directing one of our principal indus- 
tries. How far is this control and direction to go, and where is the ultimate 
power of directing the industry to reside? If this is to be entrusted to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, what are its qualifications for the task? Is there 
anyone in the Ministry to-day capable of directing a considerable farm? It 
_ is of course true that the Ministry has a competent staff of advisory experts— 
but advisory experts have no conspicuous record of success as practical 
farmers. No doubt the creation of the Council of Agriculture for England 
was designed to bring the Ministry into closer touch with the realities of 
agricultural problems, but hitherto the Council meetings have operated 
mainly as a sounding board for the Minister. It is clear that, if the functions 
and responsibilities of the Ministry are to be extended, some considerable 
reconstitution at Whitehall is indicated. 

The vital point for consideration at this stage is the extent to which 
government control and direction is to be applied to the individual business 
of the farmer. The farmer’s view has been indicated with no uncertain voice 
in the recent discussions on the Second Reading of the Milk Bill. Apart from 
the merits of the Bill he does not like an important branch of his industry 
to be at the mercy of a Government Department, and is alarmed by the 
possibilities to which the extension of such a principle might lead. These 
possibilities are considerable. For example—two Farm Surveys have already 
been completed by the War Agricultural Executive Committees under instruc- 
tions from the Ministry, and a third is now under construction. One form 
requires an annual forecast by the farmer of his cropping every year up to 
1950, particulars of his live stock with the Committee’s recommendations 
thereon, the acreage sown down to leys, the acreage recommended for sow- 
ing down, and the Orders (if any) required, together with a description of 
every grass field on the farm and the reasons for or against ploughing it. If 
this is to be regarded as a necessary preliminary to direction and control of 
agriculture under a long-term policy, it is not surprising that the ordinary 
farmer is alarmed. His fears are by no means groundless. During the past 
five years a vast new organization employed and paid by the Ministry of 
Agriculture—a matter of hundreds in most counties, apart from the unpaid 
members of committees—has been engaged in directing and regulating the 
details of the farmer’s business. This has been vigorously carried out by 
executive officers and others under direct instructions from the Ministry, and 
considerable areas have been taken over and farmed by the Ministry. All this 
has achieved the immediate object—increased production during the emer- 
gency period—and it has been indicated that this period must continue after 
the termination of actual hostilities. Is this system to form part of a long- 
term policy, or is liberty of action to be restored to the farmer? Before the 
war the Marketing Boards had gradually accustomed him to the principle 
of control, but that was control by organizations created within the industry. 
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Early in the war he accepted further control by the Government as an 
unpleasant necessity imposed on agriculture as on other industries by the 
national emergency; since then he has had to accept a good deal more, and 
is now buying and selling and carrying on his business under fixed rules and 
prices. He is probably prepared to admit that some degree of direction and 
control must continue. This must be involved in any guarantee of a certain 
market for his produce and remunerative prices: the consumer must be 
certain of getting what he wants, and production must be efficient. A bad 
farmer must no longer be permitted to farm badly on guaranteed prices. But 
so far as the conduct of his particular farm is concerned he is above all things 
an individualist, and it will be a very long time before he can be convinced 
that farming under direction is the key to better farming, or that he will 
grow better crops by completing any more forms about them. 

Other industries will sympathize with this view. It is no doubt true that 
in a post-war world industry must be prepared to accept a measure of State 
direction on higher policy both in its own interests and to safeguard the 
interests of the community. .But that is a very different matter from the 
State attempting to direct the productive mechanism of industry. This 
would be firmly resisted by all with practical experience of large or small 
industrial undertakings operated by private enterprise and of similar under- 
takings under government management. If the future is to make increased 
demands on resiliency and flexibility in industry, as suggested by the Minister 
of Reconstruction, these are more likely to be provided by individual 
specialists operating industrial units of manageable size than by the State. 


IMPORTANCE OF ASSURED PRICES 


THE first step towards maintaining a thriving and productive agricultural 
industry, as indicated at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Conference and 
elsewhere, is not direction and control—these are a war-time necessity—but 
to establish assured prices for home-grown produce which cover the cost of 
production. If they do not, production is inevitably reduced, and we are 
presently driven to something in the nature of prairie farming, which is a 
way of life for those who like it rather than an industry. Price inducement 
is what normally determines the intensity of our agricultural practice as it 
has done in the past, and it only remains to devise plans for securing remunera- 
tive prices for the farmer without unduly penalizing the consumer. There 
are good grounds for believing that this can be done. As a result of the trial- 
and-error experiments of the inter-war period and experience of the war 
years, the method indicated is separate treatment of the staple foodstuffs 
produced in this country. The Wheat Act has already demonstrated that a 
levy-subsidy system can provide a remunerative price for the grower and 
automatic regulation of the amount of wheat grown, without any noticeable 
effect on the price of the loaf. The Potato Marketing Board and the Hops 
Marketing Board by preventing a glut of the home-grown or imported 
produce had achieved a similar result for two valuable cash crops with 
adequate protection for the consumer. During the war we have exploded 
the superstition that we cannot get our beer without importing malting 
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barley; and, if the British farmer is henceforth given a preferential claim to 
the market for malting barley, another remunerative cash crop will be assured 
for land which is less suitable for wheat. Milk has always been in a better 
position to withstand foreign competition than other commodities, and the 
task of adjusting producers’ and consumers’ prices is already entrusted to the 
Milk Marketing Board. The case of beef, mutton, pork, bacon and poultry 
had made less satisfactory progress before the war; though the trial-and- 
error method had been adopted, the solution had not been found. We cannot 
be self-supporting in any of these commodities, and in each case a working 
arangement will have to be made with the Dominions and other countries 
which must provide the balance of our requirements. 

If a satisfactory price structure can be evolved, little further legislation 
should be required. We can consume all that we can produce, and the rela- 
tive quantities of the various products can be determined by price induce- 
ment, and in special cases by Marketing Boards. It will certainly not be 
necessary to direct the farmers how they are to produce them, but it clearly 
will be necessary to ensure that production shall be efficient. The only 
remedy for the really bad farmer is to turn him out of his farm, and for this 
purpose an effective tribunal must be provided. The only remedy for the 
really bad landlord is to buy his property, and for this purpose compulsory 
powers must be provided. It may be his misfortune and not his fault that 
he is unable to provide and maintain the equipment capital for his estate; but 
in the national interest he should be required to sell, and the State need not 
necessarily be the purchaser. The accepted view is that there are no bad 
labourers: that must remain a trade risk. Further legislation will be required 
to ensure that the war-time expenditure by the Government on what is 
usually described as land drainage shall not be wasted, as it will be wasted 
unless adequate provision for maintenance is now made. For these purposes 
a further Report by the Select Committee on National Expenditure should 
be valuable. 


LET THE FARMER FARM 


FarminG in Great Britain cannot be rationalized—whatever that may mean— 
because it is not one industry, but in reality a collection of many separate 
industries carried on by thousands of relatively small capitalists in accordance 
with their individual experience and the particular conditions with which 
they are confronted. There is no one way to farm. Within the past 50 years 
we have seen many diverse systems practised with success—sometimes under 
different and sometimes under similar conditions. Most farmers have relied 
on a traditional combination of crops and stock, but some have eliminated 
stock and relied wholly on their crops, while others have eliminated crops 
and relied wholly on stock and milk. From these and from other notable 
departures from established farming practice the industry as a whole has 
gained. During the war farmers have farmed well, not because they were 
made to farm well, or were taught to farm well, but because it paid to farm 
well; and farmers generally will continue to do so, if they are assured of 
economic conditions and then permitted to work out their own salvation. 





STRATEGY OF THE WAR. XX 
THE GRAND ASSAULT 


HE well-worked phrase “according to plan” describes with complete 

accuracy the opening and development of the grand assault which has 
already shaken the Wehrmacht to its foundations and looks like shaking it to 
pieces. When the Germans passed or were forced over to a defensive 
strategy after.Stalingrad and Alamein they had a first-class chance of holding 
out indefinitely on fronts far in advance of their own frontiers. The resis- 
tance which their own carefully perfected war machine had encountered from 
the largely improvised war machine of the Allies seemed to show that the 
defensive could checkmate the offensive both on land and in the air. They 
were far better aware than those who clamoured for a second front that any 
second front required an amphibious operation on a colossal scale; and that 
therefore for at least'a year only the Eastern front would see serious fighting. 
They completely under-estimated the Russian resources and military skill, 
and therefore considered that they could easily hold off the Red Army 
certainly not farther west than a line running roughly from Leningrad 
to Kerch. They calculated that they could do this with enough to spare to 
frustrate any attempt at a landing in the South or West or, at worst, to 
annihilate any enemy who got ashore. Once an attempt at invasion had 
ended in disaster, it could not be renewed for many months. 

The success of the Allied landing in Italy was a shock to these complacent 
calculations, but not a very severe one. Indeed, it was a comfort to find that 
the Allies were not strategically ready to profit fully by the capitulation of 
Italy. The German reaction to this event may best be judged by the reaction 
of Turkey, whose leaders—particularly the military leaders—found their 
fears of a German victory on the whole strengthened rather than weakened. 
Up to May 1944, nothing had occurred which, on a long view, made hopes 
of a successful defensive fantastic. True, the Russians had made immense 
advances, and both German and satellite losses had been heavy. But even 
in the East there was nothing irreparable; in Italy the Allies were stuck fast 
at Cassino and firmly contained in the Anzio beach-head; the threatened 
invasion in the West would certainly come, but it was cleat within 100 miles 
or so where it must come, and staff experts had the skill and the stuff to beat 
it back. That is the background to the grand assault, and it is only fair to 
the Allies to recognize that the Germans had good grounds for confidence, 
always remembering that for them a stalemate is the equivalent of victory. 


GERMAN BLUNDERS 
Berore describing how events have falsified their confidence, it would be 
useful to list some of the mistakes on which it was based. The first and all- 
pervading mistake was under-estimation of the Allies. Time and again this 
induced the Germans to hang on too long to advanced positions, thus 
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incurring huge and unnecessary losses and leading to that shortdge of 
man-power which is their real undoing. The second mistake was a com- 
pletely unsound division of their forces. It is hardly conceivable that the 
German High Command should have made the same error which proved 
fatal to Ludendorf in 1918; but they did. They diverted to strategically un- 
important fronts, and notably to Finland, important forces indispensable 
elsewhere. Clearly the East and West fronts alone counted seriously in a 
defensive strategy. If the enemy could hold from Narva to Jassy in the East, 
and from Hamburg to Biarritz in the West, he was all right. Relatively few 
divisions could have sealed off Italy and kept the Balkan partisans busy. 
In fact, at the critical moment, the Germans had nearly 50 divisions on other 
than vital fronts, without counting reserves in Germany itself. 

That mention of reserves in Germany suggests their third serious mistake. 
They had no large central reserve at all. They could not, of course, help 
keeping very great defensive forces in Germany to meet the Allied air 
offensive and to keep ten million foreign workers in order; but the other 
reason for the lack of a central reserve was their own fault. It was that their 
defensive circle was far too widely flung. The fourth and last major mistake 
was the deliberate sacrifice of an effective air force in favour of the produc- 
tion of gadgets. This is the point at which an estimate of the military value 
of the flying bomb and of the threatened stratosphere rocket projectile can 
best be made. On the-assumption that the war can be made to drag on 
indefinitely, these weapons are not to be despised. One might even specula- 
tively assert that one day they will make obsolete in war the piloted bomber. 
Probably between ten and twenty flying bombs can be produced at the same 
cost in labour as one bomber. Their launching sites are most difficult to 
detect, to distinguish from dummies, and to damage. Particularly if launched 
in salvos, some will get through any defences so far devised. The proportion 
of explosive to total weight is much higher than in a long-range shell of 
comparable weight. They cause great material damage, though not heavy 
casualties. The threat of them is perpetual and not confined to any special 
hours of the day or night. In spite of all these qualities, their production 
and use in this war must be judged a waste of time and both a military and a 
political mistake. 


Fryrnc Bomss 


Ir is thanks to these gadgets that the German armies are almost totally 
devoid of air cover, and that the Allied air forces can harass and disrupt their 
communications (weather permitting) almost at will. They do not therefore 
contribute to that prolongation of the war which alone could give them 
present military value. They are, in their present stage of development, 
weapons of imprecision. They can be made to fall within a wide area, but 
it is pure luck if they hit any specific target. Therefore their effect can only 
be a direct moral effect and an indirect material effect. It is quite possible 
for them to have an indirect effect on production, if the warning system is so 
imperfect that workers have to take cover over a wide area, or if workers 
get to thinking about them instead of their jobs. At this stage of the war, 
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such an effect is unlikely to be either widespread or serious. The use of 
such a weapon is politically foolish because it has shown even those hardest 
to convince what the Germans are like. A strategic review is only concerned 
with this point in so far as it means that the British forces are now more 
determined than ever to finish off the war quickly and thoroughly. 

Turning now to the actual strategy of the grand assault, it has been 
revealed that the timing and direction of its parts were settled at the Teheran 
Conference and have been most faithfully followed by all concerned. 
Indeed there has been achieved in this war what was vainly attempted in the 
last, namely a synchronized converging assault. No part of it has been merely 
a relief offensive, designed to take pressure off an Ally in difficulties. For 
that reason the enemy, himself hard-pressed everywhere and with his 
communications subjected to air attack, has been unable to extract full 
strategic benefit from the fact that he operates upon interior lines. He has 
no spare troops to switch from front to front, and those which he has tried to 
switch have had infernally slow journeys. As previously explained, his alloca- 
tion of forces to different fronts was faulty, and upon each main front he 
guessed wrongly the sector which would be first attacked. This is true 
even of Italy, where General Alexander had the well-deserved honour of 
striking the first blow in the grand assault. The enemy seems to have 
expected that it would come from the Anzio beach-head, and not to have 
suspected that in fact most of the Eighth Army had been brought across 
from the Adriatic sector to reinforce another Fifth Army punch at Cassino. 
He was thus unable to prevent a break-through up the Liri valley. A break- 
out from Anzio, perfectly timed, completed his discomfiture, and though he 
showed much skill in getting his troops away, his losses made it impossible 
for him to hold Rome, or to hold on for long anywhere between Rome and 
Florence. This masterly campaign by one of the most polyglot armies in 
history engaged 28 German divisions and took from them 70,000 prisoners 
in three months. Its bearing and that of Marshal Tito’s campaign (which 
engaged a dozen more enemy divisions across the Adriatic) upon subsequent 
blows cannot be exaggerated. The strategic effect has been compared to 
that of the Peninsular War upon Napoleon’s armies—that of a running 
ulcer. It must be added that General Alexander’s men in Northern Italy 
will be admirably placed to continue a strategic contribution out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. They can strike either East or West by land or sea, 
and their air power will have the shortest of hops to vital enemy targets. 


THE INVASION OF NORMANDY 


THE next blow was the invasion of Normandy. Here again the enemy seems 
to have expected attack on another sector and was caught on the wrong foot. 
Nothing else can explain his failure seriously to contest the landings. It is 
said that his dispositions also suffered from a quarrel between his generals 
as to whether to resist on the coast or by counter-attack from inland. 
General Eisenhower also took the risk of starting in weather which the 
enemy thought was too bad for operations. Thus tactical surprise was 
secured, confirmed by the brilliant fighting of British and American para- 
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chutists, by the extremely effective use of naval bombardment, by a skilful 
and lavish application of air power. The force of the invasion was indeed 
overwhelming. That is the best justification for having waited almost 
exactly four years before trying it. It will rank in military history as one of 
the best-prepared operations ever undertaken. As Mr. Churchill has revealed, 
the secret was known to thousands for over a year, but never ceased to be a 
secret, and it is worth noting that the enemy in spite of his Gestapo has never 
similarly succeeded in concealing his intentions. 

A favourite German expression is that a breach was “sealed off”. In 
this case, it was those who made the breach that did the sealing off. They 
did it by a fine strategic use of air power. For about two months before the 
landing, communications in France were systematically destroyed. The 
result was that, when the landing came, there was not a bridge over the 
Seine by which the enemy could rush the counter-attack formations massed 
north of that river to the threatened point. Tactical bombing after the land- 
ing did much local sealing off nearer the battlefield, but the worst June 
weather for forty years limited its extent and effect. It is quite conceivable 
that, given a fortnight’s normal weather, the Allies could have gone straight 
through to Rennes and Rouen directly their building up (which good 
weather. would also have accelerated) was complete. In fact, the enemy 
could not be prevented from slowly bringing up enough troops to form a 
strong line from Troarn through Caen, St. L6, and Périers across the Cotentin 
peninsula. The persistent attacks of the British near Caen, the magnificent 
American drive for Cherbourg, and the exercise of air power on every 


possible occasion, usefully supplemented by naval bombardment, prevented 
his line from being more than a holding line. His obvious strategy of 
making a general counter-attack before the Allies had settled down was 
completely frustrated. He lost men at the rate of between 15,000 and 
20,000 a week, and proved unable to stand this rate of casualties, which was 


about double that of the Allies. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE NAvy 


One point in the process of building up the beach-head is worth noting. 
Experience in the early years of this war had suggested that the big warship 
was obsolete, practically helpless in the face of air attack unless protected 
by masses of flak and fighters. Experience at the Dardanelles in the last war 
had suggested that the big warship produced very little permanent effect on 
land batteries. In point of fact the contribution of naval guns to the victory 
in Normandy was most pronounced. Effective covering fire was provided 
for troops up to distances of twenty miles inland. Many shore batteries 
were neutralized. Hardly less striking was the failure of the enemy’s small 
craft. Over 100 U-boats were in the neighbourhood but were innocuous. 
Swarms of E-boats and R-boats vainly attempted to intercept our convoys. 
In view of the impression prevalent after the loss of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse that the Navy had become little more than an expensive Carter 
Patterson, these facts should be stated. 

Since 1916, whenever a General Staff begins to talk of “attrition” a 
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shiver goes down the hearer’s spine, because in those days battles of attrition 
were two-edged weapons. Nevertheless, no amount of wishful thinking 
will alter the fact that victory exacts a heavy price even from the victors 
and that a good General is a commander who never sacrifices his men use- 
lessly, but does not shrink from sacrificing them freely for a great strategic 
purpose. Therefore there was no real cause for despondency when the 
campaign in Normandy seemed to be settling down to a war of attrition. 
Some people drew disparaging contrasts with the Russian advances, quite 
forgetting that for two whole years the Russians had been fighting a war of 
attrition. Moreover in Normandy the enemy had concentrated the whole 
essence of the Army on which he relied to defeat or at worst to contain our 
invasion. No fewer than nine armoured divisions were on a front held 
with a density of one division to about 3} miles on an average, and, in 
places, a density of a division to a mile. Attrition therefore possessed 
real meaning when applied to the work of wearing down this army. In fact 
the phase did not last very long. At the end of July the Americans on the 
west coast effected a clean break-through. A British Canadian offensive 
towards Falaise and Condé a few days later was held up; but it contained 
the enemy’s best troops and helped him so to misjudge the situation that 
he actually tried an expensive offensive of his own against the Allied centre. 
This was held without diverting strength from the American sweep, and at 
the moment of writing it looks as if the 1940 Battle of France in reverse was 
in full swing. It would be most unfair to omit from this account of its 
preliminaries the contribution of the French resistance movement. They 
have repeatedly paralysed German troop movements, killed (according to 
General de Gaulle’s estimate) about a division (8,000 men), and are in 
control of great stretches of country south of the Loire. The Fifth Column 
is on the right side. 

On the third and greatest sector of the grand assault, surprise was also 
effected. It is even possible that the Germans hoped that the Russians 
would sit back and leave the Allies to do the fighting. (Falkenhayn’s famous 
memorandum before Verdun shows that the Germans are inclined to 
attribute this kind of disloyalty to allies and to bank on it.) They may have 
been encouraged in this hope by the Russians’ first move which was 
an apparently strategically irrelevant attack on the Finnish front. However 
that may be, they clearly expected that, if the Russians did launch a major 
offensive, it would be either in Rumania or in the Lvov sector in southern 
Poland. The offensive came in fact first north of the Pripet marshes at 
Vitebsk, and then gradually spread southwards to the Carpathians. Faced 
with the unexpected, the German High Command showed a calamitous 
mixture of confusion and obstinacy, whose source was clearly Hitler himself. 
In consequence when, in about five weeks, the Russians had overrun an 
area as large as Great Britain; reached the Baltic south of Riga and the 
frontiers of East Prussia at the Insterburg gap; reached Warsaw and swept 
over the Galician fortresses on the road to Cracow, the German Army was 
“splitted into fritters”. They had lost at least 750,000 men, including 
150,000 prisoners. Thirty divisions were cut off in the Baltic States with 
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only escape by sea open to them. If they moved or brought up troops to 
stiffen one sector, the Russians promptly attacked in another and broke it 
wide open. In the East the enemy’s military collapse is in sight. 


MOMENTUM OF THE OFFENSIVE 


Or all the astounding features in this astounding campaign, the most 
remarkable is the momentum of the offensive. Though launched over a 
wide belt of devastation and though driving the enemy back on to an un- 
touched network of railways and mountains of supplies, it has never 
slackened. The Russians seem able to mount a major attack on any sector 
at a few hours’ notice, and never to suffer from lack of supplies however 
far or fast they go; and we are, after all, only 18 months distant from the 
time when they had their backs to the wall at Stalingrad. Probably the 
use of huge captures from the enemy figures largely among the material 
reasons, but (as Foch’s 1918 offensive showed on a smaller scale) there 
comes a time when the things which you have been trying to do vainly for 
years suddenly, for no very obvious reason, begin to come off. Every soldier 
has had this experience in a prolonged campaign. What it means is that on 
the whole your morale is better than the enemy’s and the imponderables tip 
the scales your way. It is not germane to this review to discuss how far this 
argument is borne out by the Army conspiracy to liquidate Hitler. The 
emotionalism with which the affair has been officially treated by Goebbels 
suggests that the Nazi party found it extremely useful to divert attention 
from their military blunders; and though a professional soldier would be a 
fool if he did not resent Hitler’s bungling, it cannot be said that this resent- 
ment has, so far, been reflected in a readiness to surrender on the battlefield 
greater or less than that which the German soldier (as in Tunisia) has shown 
in a hopeless position. The Allied victories have been won by hard and 
skilful fighting and will continue to be won in no other way. 


CAMPAIGN IN THE Far East 


THAT is as true in the Far East as it is in the West. Sheer hard fighting has 
produced a reversal of fortune which the Japanese themselves admit. A 
confused campaign on the Burmese frontier has ended in the complete 
defeat of the Japanese offensive launched last February; and the exploits of 
the Fourteenth British Army in Manipur should not be cast into the shade 
by the more scintillating campaigns elsewhere. The Allied invasion of 
Northern Burma was never interrupted by this Japanese offensive. It 
reached Myitkyina before the monsoon, though the town was not finally 
captured till August 3. Neither this advance, however, nor the defence 
of Imphal necessarily disproves the view that only a sea-borne invasion 
can really turn the enemy out of Burma. 

Mote strategically important therefore is the closing in upon Japan herself 
of the Allied forces in the Pacific. The Americans have used their tremendous 
air and sea power to cut in behind the Japanese garrisons in the outer 
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islands and leave them to starve and wither away. Only in the great land- 
mass of New Guinea has there been serious fighting in Japan’s outer 
defences, and there Australians, New Zealanders, and Americans are 
gradually helping nature to wipe out a once large Japanese army. Mean- 
while sea-borne forces, with tremendous air cover, have mastered the 
Marshalls, and forced their way on to the islands of Saipan, Tinian, and 
Guam in the Marianas nearer both to Japan and to the Philippines. The 
Japanese Navy has been unwilling to invite certain destruction in a fleet 
action; and there seems nothing to stop in due course a deliberate Allied 
choice of two strategies—either a direct assault upon Japan, or a reconquest 
of the Philippines and thence an irresistible attack upon the rear of the 
main Japanese armies in China. 

A startling change has thus come over the strategic scene within the past 
three months. Mr. Churchill has summed it up by saying that he “no longer 
feels bound to deny that victory may come soon”. Looking back over the 
five years of toil and turmoil, three distinct stages in the journey may be 
distinguished. In the first there was nothing to do except to hang on every- 
where in the hope that the enemy’s strength would not be so great as to 
win everything vital to an ultimate come-back. In the second there was a 
deliberate economy of available strength everywhere where it was possible 
to economize in order to put every ounce of weight behind the final counter- 
offensive. This was hardly a less difficult stage than the first, because it 
required infinite patience, unprecedented confidence between the Allies, 
and exposure without answer to uninstructed criticism. We have now 
reached the third stage of the grand assault, though still only the early 


stages of that stage; and both the enemy and the Allied peoples can begin 
to see that, long though the journey has often seemed to be, the route chosen 
has in fact been the shortest and therefore the wisest possible. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


REASSURING MESSAGES 


HOSE who have anxiously watched the United States for fear that the 

presidential campaign would disturb the unity and strength of its war 
effort, or stiffen post-war isolationist tendencies, can now view the future 
with a measure of relief. The eloquent message sent to the world by Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey, as he accepted the Republican party’s nomination, 
should be retained as the keynote of our electoral year: 


“To our allies let us send from this Convention one message from our hearts: 
The American people are united with you to the limit of our resources and our 
manpower, devoted to the single task of victory and the establishment of a firm 
and lasting peace. 

“To every member of the Axis Powers let us send this message: By this political 
campaign, which you are unable to understand, our will to victory will be streng- 
thened, and with every day you further delay surrender the consequences to you 
will be more severe.” 


GOVERNOR DEwEy’s OuTLOOK 


THOSE are strong and ringing words, and the American people mean them 
from the depths of their hearts. The minorities, very small and far more 
vocal than their actual strength, who advocate a compromise peace or who 
are thoroughly isolationist, will be quite unable to dominate or seriously 
influence policy. This is not to say that American public opinion is ready to 
enter a post-war organization along the lines of a world State. But to all 
appearances, both Republican and Democratic parties are ready for member- 
ship in an organization going as far as the preliminary suggestions of Mr. 
Churchill, or Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. 

But the first problem is winning the war. On this point Governor Dewey’s 
actual words merit recalling. He said: 


**That we shall win this war none of us and few of our enemies can now have any 
doubt. But how we win this war is of major importance for the years ahead. We 
won the last war but it did not stay won. This time we must also win the purposes 
for which we are fighting. Germany must never again nourish the delusion that 
she could have won. We must carry to Japan a defeat so crushing and complete 
that every last man among them knows that he has been beaten. We must not 
merely defeat the armies and navies of our enemies. We must defeat, once and for 
all, their will to make war. In their hearts, as well as with their lips, let them be 


>” 


taught to say: “Never again’. 


Those unequivocal remarks thoroughly dispose of any compromise- 
peace fears. As to the actual conduct of operations, Governor Dewey was 
equally clear. He said: 

“The military conduct of the war is outside this campaign. It is and must remain 
completely out of politics. General Marshall and Admiral King are doing a superb 
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job. Thank God for both of them. Let me make it crystal clear that a change of 
administration next January cannot and will not involve any change in the military 
conduct of the war. If there is not now any civilian interference with the military 
and naval commands, a change in administration will not alter that status.” 


Post-wAR ORGANIZATION 


THERE remains the question of post-war organization. Here Governor 
Dewey’s commitments, while still general, were nevertheless on a wise 
foundation and capable of sound development. He said: 


“When we have won the war, we shall still have to win the peace. We are 
agreed, all of us, that America will participate with other sovereign nations in a 
co-operative effort to prevent future wars. Let us face up boldly to the magnitude 
of that task. We shall not make secure the peace of the world by mere words. We 
cannot do it simply by drawing up a fine-sounding treaty. It cannot be the work 
of one man or of a little group of rulers who meet together in private conferences, 
The structure of peace must be built. It must be the work of many men. We must _ 
have as our representatives in this task the ablest men and women America can 
produce, and the structure they join in building must rest upon the solid rock of a 
united American public opinion. 

“T am not one of those who despair of achieving that end. I am utterly confident 
we can do it.... 

“There are only a few, a very few, who really believe that America should try 
to remain aloof from the world. There are only a relatively few who believe it 
would be practical for America or her Allies to renounce all sovereignty and join 
a Super-state. I certainly would not deny those two extremes the right to their 
opinions; but I stand firmly with the overwhelming majority of my fellow citizens 
in that great wide area of agreement. That agreement was clearly expressed by the 
Republican Mackinac Declaration and was adopted in the foreign policy plank of 
this Convention. 

“No organization for peace will last if it is slipped through by stealth or trickery 
or the momentary hypnotism of high-sounding phrases. We shall have to work and 
pray and be patient and make sacrifices to achieve a really lasting peace.” 


These admirable expressions do not, of course, fully reveal the kind of 
world policy Governor Dewey would follow if elected President. But they 
are a reassuring start. His caution, and desire to represent the “area of 
agreement ” of most Americans, coincides precisely with the post-war pro- 
posals of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 

To obtain further light one must consider two other factors: Governor 
Dewey’s actual foreign-affairs advisers, and the real powers within his party 
in Congress if he is elected. His advisers are particularly interesting. Chief 
among them, the man who may well be Secretary of State, is John Foster 
Dulles. Mr. Dulles has long specialized in world affairs. He is close to the 
point of view held by Henry L. Stimson when Secretary of State, is a frequent 
contributor to the admirable quarterly Foreign Affairs and has helped to 
formulate the forward-looking and co-operative peace proposals of the 
Federal Council of Churches. He is a member of the important law firm of 
Sullivan and Cromwell, which has wide international connections. He 
might be described as a League of Nations man, a well-informed man and 
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a sound and conservative adviser. He is in no sense an isolationist or 
nationalist, and he would be an expert foreign-office technician. 


THE TARIFF Issuz 


GovERNoR Dewey’s statement on tariffs, on the day after his nomination, 
was a very hopeful and significant development. Possibly nothing in United 
States post-war policy from 1920 to 1939, save the initial decision to stay out of 
the League, did more harm than our tariff barriers—then a Republican policy. 
And perhaps nothing in the present Administration’s achievements did more 
practical good than the reduction of tariffs through the Hull reciprocal agree- 
ments. It is not generally realized that step by step American tariffs have been 
reduced by about 50 per cent. 

Tariffs were a bone of contention at the Republican Convention. One 
group, led by former presidential nominee Alf M. Landon, fought for a 
policy of reduction and endorsement of the Hull program. Mr. Landon, 
who has at times veered toward political isolationism, has become a 
vigorous advocate of economic co-operation. This is an important and 
hopeful development. Another group at the Republican Convention, 
led by Joseph R. Grundy of Pennsylvania, the lobbyist behind the late 
and unlamented Smoot-Hawley Act, fought for the party’s traditional high 
tariffs. He was able to get a passage in the platform promising “a fair 
protective tariff on competitive products”. But Mr. Landon secured a 
pledge in the same plank stating: 

“If the post-war world is to be properly organized, a great extension of world 
trade will be necessary to repair the wastes of war and build an enduring peace. 
The Republican party . . . pledges that it will join with others in leadership in every 


co-operative effort to remove unnecessary and destructive barriers in international 
trade,” 


Queried as to the meaning of these seemingly inconsistent statements, 
Governor Dewey said: 


“The foreign-trade plank is very much like some other platform planks. It is 
the product of the minds of several hundred people, with conflicting views, who 
went into a conference room to try and work it out. Each man was a free agent, 
this was a completely unbossed convention, and inevitably under such a situation 
we came out with a plank longer than I would have liked and one which, at first 
glance, may seem open to dual interpretation. 

“My interpretation of the plank is that its essence is in the part which says that 
the United States will participate with and work with other nations to promote 
international trade in the interest of peace.” 


Support FOR Mr. Hutt’s Pouicy 


Askep whether he approved Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade-agreements 

program, Governor Dewey permitted himself a bit of campaign oratory— 

effective in disarming critics of the Grundy school—when he said: “ You 

mean the Republican reciprocal trade agreement program which Secretary 

Hull has been carrying out? That has always been a Republican policy. 

Secretary Hull has in many respects very ably carried out Republican policies.” 
Aa 
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The last observation indicates a recognition of the popular support enjoyed 
by Secretary Hull and a desire to maintain continuity in foreign policy that 
is most encouraging. 

All this is not to say that Republican policy has been adequately or com- 
pletely clarified. The proof of the pudding,will be in the eating. And within 
the party, particularly among the older members in Congress who—under 
the seniority rule—would take over committee chairmanships in the event of 
a party victory, there are many of a reactionary or isolationist point of view. 
The times have gone past them, at the least they would certainly be a drag 
on the party’s leadership, and at the worst almost as dangerous as they and 
their predecessors were in 1920. There are, however, such oppositionists in 
both political parties. Some of them are being eliminated by the voters in 
the primary elections being held throughout the spring and summer. Others 
may fall in November. 

And the real center of gravity within the Republican party does not lie with 
the Congressional die-hards. It rests with the Governors of the 26 States 
which are already Republican, including three-fourths of the population. It 
rests with the newer and more progressive members of Congress. It rests 
with the “ youth appeal ” which Governor Dewey, at 42, seeks to embody. 
This newer group does not yet have the machinery and strategic centers of 
the Republican party, but it is on its way. Wendell Willkie, pushing ahead 
in the party’s vanguard, is a most helpful influence. He objected to the vague- 
ness of the party’s platform expressions on foreign policy and will probably 
criticize other points. But unquestionably his party as a whole was not ready 
to endorse his advanced views. And unity is perhaps more important than 
tempo, as long as the direction is right and there is forward motion at all. 

In sum, one can conclude hopefully but cautiously that the Republican 
party has made remarkable progress in the direction of a more enlightened 
world policy and away from excessive partisan opposition. It reflects the 
general opinion of the nation in this respect. If the limited type of post-war 
organization outlined by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt is itself 
adequate to the needs of the day, then the Republicans promise to be in step. 
But we will be able to draw better conclusions four months from now, when 
Mr. Dewey has made his ideas clearer, when his party associates are also 
on record, and when the voters will have spoken. 


ON THE DEMOCRATIC SIDE 


On the Democratic side of the picture the renomination of President Roose- 
velt has just become an accomplished fact, and he has accepted it in a notable 
speech. While there is broad appreciation and support of his policies, nobody 
can deny that the prospect of four terms in office and the obvious weariness 
of many important members of his Administration combine to trouble 
many Americans. Such a long period in the White House is a complete 
violation of our political traditions. Opposition to the President from with- 
in his own party is bitter in spots. Texas, Mississippi and other southern 
States are developing certain tricks—involving juggling with our elaborate 
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‘ and fictitious Electoral College system—which are constitutionally danger- 
ous.* 


THE AMERICAN ELECTORAL MACHINE 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT will have to adopt very similar tactics to the Dewey 
line in appealing to the “area of agreement”. That is an indispensable situa- 
tion in American politics. The Republican and Democratic parties are not 
well-knit organizations, as parties in Britain usually are, but coalitions. If 
American parties were divided on “significant” rather than coalition lines, 
we should probably have a dozen of them—agrarian, labor, northern industri- 
alist, southern conservative, &c. As it is, the Republican party traditionally 
contains eastern industrialists and midwest agrarians, whose interests are not 
always parallel, while the Democrats include northern city machines, often 
with a labor complexion, and quite antithetic southern conservatives. It is a 
wonder that these alliances work as well as they do. When the strain becomes 
too great, they splinter, and majorities change. 

The strain grows with years in office, under what is called the “law of 
accumulated grievances”. It is now quite acute within the Democratic party, 
and, were it not for the war, there would be no possibility of President 
Roosevelt’s renomination or re-election. He would not offer himself. More- 
over, as the Republicans have won State government after State government 
in the north, they have taken out of Congress and other elective office many 
progressive Democrats from urban areas, leaving within the Democratic 
party a residue of conservative Southerners, who never change. This weak- 
ens the President’s support. 


PROSPECTS FOR NOVEMBER 


NEVERTHELESS, if the war is at an acute stage in November, the average 
‘man and woman’s disinclination to disturb its administration will be very 
great, and the President’s re-election would be very likely. If Germany has 


* In case readers would care to explore this particular intricacy of American govern- 
ment, here is the situation: We do not actually vote for a President in the November 
elections, but for individual presidential electors in each State. These electors theoretically 
meet in the “Electoral College” —a pure fiction—and cast their votes for one or the other 
presidential candidate. The electors are themselves designated by each party, in caucus 
or convention, and it is implicitly assumed that they will cast their electoral college votes 
for the party’s candidate. Now, when the Democratic State Convention met in Texas, 
there was an anti-Roosevelt revolt, and the party’s electors were pledged to vote against 
him, unless almost impossible conditions are met by the President in the meantime. That 
means that any voter in Texas, in November, will only have the opportunity to vote for 
a Republican elector pledged to cast his electoral college vote for Dewey, or a Democratic 
elector pledged not to vote for Roosevelt. The situation is as dangerous as it is absurd, 
for it threatens the whole electoral college system. It can only be rectified by the naming 
of other Democratic electors, or withdrawing the anti-Roosevelt pledge. If that is not 
done, there might not be a majority in the electoral college, and the final decision might 
be thrown into the House of Representatives. The popular vote of the nation might 
be thwarted. And if the reader is not more confused than when this footnote began, 
he can most charitably conclude that the machinery of American government is hopelessly 
cumbersome. 
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cracked by that time, the odds would shift to Governor Dewey. In any event 
it is expected to be a very close election indeed. 

Apart from politics there is little to report of change in American life. _ 
We are proud of achievements in the field of battle, proud that our industrial 
and logistic capacity is helping to get results. While our public is still in the 
psychological climate of 3,000 miles from the fighting and the rocket bombs, 
our capacity provides enough margin of safety so that the job gets done after 
all. The country looks surprisingly normal. The lights are bright, the shops 
filled with goods, the crowds merry, the theatres and restaurants gay. 
Chicago, at the time of the Republican Convention, managed as if it were 
peace time. Without rationing or other difficulty you could eat roast beef 
twice a day for $1.00 a meal, and otherwise enjoy the fat ofthe land. Our 
Middle West is a rich and free area, and it can manage very well when it has 
half a chance. Its very self-sufficiency explains its isolationist trends. Once 
more one has to ask whether the American people, by their virtual immunity 
from the bitter pressures of war—and despite the casualty lists—have yet 
gained an adequate spiritual victory. Beyond a doubt their understanding has 
grown toa degree, The world is closer to them. The B-29s speak an eloquent 
language which will not be stilled. 


THE FIGHTING MEN’s RETURN 


But pretty nearly everything will depend on the mood of our fighting men 
when they return. If they have become isolationists—and there is a human 
tendency, through homesickness, to think that one corner of home is better 
than all the rest of the world—then the post-war outlook will not be good. 
But if they have learned that the only way to keep their sons from a worse 
experience is to act together now to prevent future wars, then the views of 
the people now enjoying normality at home will make no difference. What 
our fighting men learn abroad depends upon themselves and their hosts. Our 
authorities have eschewed—for reasons unexplained—the kind of educational 
programs being offered to British service men. Undoubtedly our men are 
learning a great deal. There are differences of opinion concerning its inter- 
pretation. But nothing the people of Britain, of Australia, and of every 
other country where our men are now serving could do would contribute 
more to the future welfare of all of us than a conscious effort—without 
propagandizing, for heaven’s sake—to let them understand your point of 
view. Our men may be inarticulate and apparently obtuse. But they are taking 
in more than you think. They have an innate good-will. They will be 


glad, in the end, to learn about you. And they will hold the destiny of the 


world in our time in their hands. P 


United States of America, 
July 1944. 





INDIA—THE POLITICAL SCENE 
MR. GANDHI’S REAPPEARANCE 


HE main fact in the political situation is that we have Mr. Gandhi with 
us again. The old man, who had been detained in the Aga Khan’s 
bungalow at Poona since August 1942, fell into low health last April after 
an attack of malaria and, in view of the serious nature of the doctors’ reports, 
the Government decided to release him unconditionally. It was made clear 
at the time, of course, that his release did not signify any change in the 
Government’s attitude towards the Congress party. Neither, of course, did 
it signify any change in Mr. Gandhi’s attitude towards the Government. 
But Nationalist India was sceptical as to the former, while, as to the latter, 
they had, by wishful thinking, deluded themselves into the conviction that, 
once a free man, Mr. Gandhi would be found taking steps to modify the 
policy of 1942 in the light of the failure of the “quit India” movement and 
of the realities, both national and international, of the year 1944. So his 
hitherto frustrated flock built rosy speculations round the return of their 
shepherd. How far these are likely to be realized cannot yet be forecast. 
Nationalist India speaks with many voices, but perhaps the immediate 
aspiration of the majority of the politically minded is that the cessation of 
hostilities should find India in charge of a National Government, and the 
Congress party pulling its full weight in the political life of the country. 
Otherwise political India will be left out in the cold when the peace con- 
ferences begin, and the Congress movement will be handicapped when the 
British Government takes up the constitutional discussions again. They look 
to Mr. Gandhi to bring this about. He has responded, since his recovery, 
by being very active politically, but nobody is quite sure where he is leading 
them. It is possible that he is moving towards a National Government as 
understood by Sir Stafford Cripps. On the other hand he may be moving 
towards another clash with the Government on the issue of a National 
Government in possession of all the powers now enjoyed by the British 
Parliament in relation to India. Mr. Gandhi set the ball rolling by circulating 
among his friends, for their private use, all the correspondence which had 
passed between himself and Lord Linlithgow, Lord Wavell and the Govern- 
ment of India during his detention. The friends favoured with copies 
included the leading editors of Nationalist daily papers, so that the corre- 
spondence soon began to appear in the press. The Viceroy accordingly gave 
orders for the publication of all the political letters. These run into many 
thousands of words, and those of Mr. Gandhi may be regarded as presenting 
his case for the defence against the Government’s charges that he and the 
Congress were responsible for the disturbances that followed his arrest in 
August 1942. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE WITH THE VICEROY 


Mr. GANDuI’s case, to which he holds throughout with great tenacity, is 
that the responsibility belongs to the Government and not to him or to Con- 
gress. It is a difficult case to argue having regard to the known facts of the 
situation, and, in so far as Mr. Gandhi contrives to create the impression of 
his innocence, it is by ignoring the real charges brought against him and by 
answering other charges which have not been made. By and large, the letters 
give the impression that he was most interested in squaring his own conduct 
with his creed of “truth and non-violence”, which is the moral foundation 
of his political leadership and which has been somewhat shaken by the 
inferences, not inexcusably drawn in many quarters, from the events of the 
autumn of 1942. As far as the Mahatma’s uncritical followers are concerned, 
the publication of the letters has doubtless fulfilled this purpose. 

The concluding letters of the series were between Mr. Gandhi and Lord 
Wavell, whom Mr. Gandhi addressed as “Dear Friend”. They are important 
not for anything Mr. Gandhi says—the old case is presented in new words— 
but for the friendly letter from the Viceroy containing a “clear statement of 
my views on the future development of India and the reasons for your present 
detention”. Lord Wavell reminded Mr. Gandhi of the British Government’s 
intention, as stated in the Cripps draft declaration, to give India self-govern- 
ment under a constitution of her own devising, to be arrived at by agreement 
between the principal elements. “I am... in entire accord with that aim”, 
wrote Lord Wavell, “and only seek the means to implement it without 
delivering India over to confusion and turmoil.” Meanwhile, the Viceroy 
went on to say, there was much work to be done, particularly in the economic 
field, in preparing India to take her proper place in the modern world. This 
work is primarily non-political: it might hasten a political settlement but 
could not await it. The leaders of all political parties could co-operate with 
the certainty that they were helping their country towards the goal of freedom. 

“T regret”, declared Lord Wavell, “that I must view the present policy of 
the Congress party as hindering and not forwarding Indian progress to self- 
government and development.” His Excellency recalled the policy of non- 
co-operation followed by Congress from the beginning of the war, in which 
the success of the United Nations was vital both to India and to the world, 
and “‘at the greatest crisis of all” he added, “the Congress party decided to 
pass a resolution calling upon the British to leave India, which could not fail 
to have the most serious effects on our ability to defend the frontiers of 
India against the Japanese. I am quite clear that India’s problems cannot be 
solved by the immediate and complete withdrawal of the British.” 

The Viceroy, continuing, said he did not accuse Mr. Gandhi or the Con- 
gress party of any wish deliberately to aid the Japanese. 


“But you are a much too intelligent man, Mr. Gandhi, not to have realized that 
the effect of your resolution must be to hamper the prosecution of the war; and 
it is clear to me that you had lost confidence in our ability to defend India and were 
prepared to take advantage of our supposed military straits to gain political 
advantage. I do not see how those responsible for the safety of India could have 
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acted otherwise than they did and could have failed to arrest those who sponsored 
the resolution. As to the general Congress responsibility for the disturbances 
which followed, I was, as you know, Commander-in-Chief at the time; my vital 
lines of communication to the Burma frontier were cut by Congress supporters in 
the name of Congress, often using the Congress flag. I cannot therefore hold 
Congress not guilty of what occurred; and I cannot believe that you with all your 
acumen and experience can have been unaware of what was likely to follow from 
your policy.” 
In conclusion the Viceroy said: 


“TI believe that the greatest contribution the Congress party can make towards 
India’s welfare is to abandon the policy of non-co-operation and to join whole- 
heartedly with other Indian parties and with the British in helping India forward 
in economic and political progress—not by any dramatic or spectacular stroke— 
and to prepare for India’s advancement after the war. In this task I feel I can count 
on very considerable co-operation from the majority of Indians.” 


Mr. GANDHI’s CASE 


Mr. GANDHI’s reply was acrimonious and uncompromising. Was it not 
time that the Viceroy co-operated with the people of India through their 
elected representatives, instead of expecting co-operation from them? 
Mr. Gandhi could not see that the effect of the Congress resolution was to 
hamper the prosecution of the war. The Government had invited the crisis, 
not the authors of the resolution. Had the Government stayed their hand 
all the bloodshed of those months would have been avoided and it was 
highly likely that the Japanese menace would have become a thing of the 
past. But the menace was still with us and, what is more, the Government 
were pursuing a policy of suppression of liberty and truth. The Viceroy 
should withdraw the charges until he had taken the verdict of an impartial 
tribunal. Mr. Gandhi agreed that, whilst the Viceroy held the views expressed 
in his letter, the proper place for him (Mr. Gandhi) was in a government 
prison. And, unless there was a change of heart in view and policy on the 
part of the Government, “I am content to remain your prisoner”. It was 
in this mood that Mr. Gandhi, two or three weeks later, came out of the 
detention camp. He was for the time a very sick man and had not much to 
say to anyone on politics, but what he did say indicated that his policy was 
that of the “quit India” resolution of 1942. On June 17 he wrote to the 
Viceroy asking for permission to see the Working Committee of the Con- 
gress party, most of whom are in detention at Ahmednagar. Although there 
was little cause for it, he told the Viceroy that the whole country and many 
from outside expected him to make some decisive contribution to the general 
good. But he could do little or nothing unless he knew the mind of the 
Working Committee. If the Viceroy would see him before deciding, 
Mr. Gandhi, once well enough to travel, would go wherever the Viceroy 
wished, The Viceroy replied on June 22 that, having regard to the radical 
difference of the points of view which had appeared in theit correspondence 
during Mr. Gandhi’s detention, a meeting between them at present could 
have no value and could only raise hopes which would be disappointed. 
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Similar considerations applied to his request to see the Working Committee. 
Mr. Gandhi had recently made public his adherence to the “quit India” 
resolution, which the Viceroy did not regard as a reasonable or practical 
policy for the immediate future. If, after his convalescence and on further 
reflection, Mr. Gandhi had a definite and constructive policy to propose for 
the furtherance of India’s welfare, the Viceroy would be glad to consider it. 

Mr. Gandhi then began to build up a situation in which, as he hoped, it 
would be made to appear that the Viceroy could be legitimately subject to 
criticism if he continued to refuse to see Mr. Gandhi or to let him make 
contact with the Congress Working Committee. This campaign had three 
main features. First there was the publication of the terms of the communal 
settlement submitted to Mr. Jinnah by Mr. Rajagopalachariar with Mr. 
Gandhi’s approval. These provided that, after the war, a commission should 
be appointed to demarcate the contiguous districts in north-west and eastern 
India where the Muslims are in an absolute majority. A plebiscite of all the 
inhabitants should then be held to decide the issue of separation from Hindu- 
stan and the formation of a separate State. In return for this, the Muslim 
League was to endorse the Indian demand for independence and to co-operate 
with Congress in forming a provisional government for the interim period. 
These terms were not open to any modification. As Mr. Jinnah refused to 
commit himself one way or the other without reference to the Working 
Committee of the Muslim League, Mr. Rajagopalachariar called the negotia- 
tions off. 

Secondly Mr. Gandhi addressed his terms for a political settlement to 
the British. These were intended, according to Mr. Gandhi, only for the 
Viceroy’s consideration, but through an inevitable misunderstanding they 
found their way instead into all the newspapers. They showed that 
Mr. Gandhi was demanding a declaration of independence to be imple- 
mented now by the transfer of full power and responsibility for civil adminis- 
tration to a National Government, qualified during the war only by the 
retention of complete control over military operations in the hands of the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. ‘This Government was to be respon- 
sible to a Central Legislature. They would give the military all facilities 
required in India for the conduct of the war against Japan at the expense of 
Britain and America, but he omitted to add that under this independent 
Government India would be in the war to the end with all her resources. 
Subsequent statements in fact emphasized the moral rather than the material 
asset which a free India would be to the United Nations’ war effort. 


Crvit DISOBEDIENCE 


TurrDty Mr. Gandhi evolved the doctrine that under the law of Satyagraha 
the authority conferred on him by Congress to start civil disobedience had 
lapsed with his detention, and what had lapsed could not be revived—as, for 
example, by his release. So even if he wanted to, which he did not, he could 
not start mass civil disobedience to-day. This assurance was qualified, 
however, by various other assertions, one of which was that civil dis- 
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obedience during the war would be legitimate in the event of the denial of 
India’s right to freedom. 

All this was designed to create in the mind of the public at home and 
abroad the impression, first that Mr. Gandhi had dropped the pistol which 
had hitherto been aimed at the Government of India; secondly that 
Mr. Gandhi, if he were allowed to make contact with the Working Com- 
mittee of Congress, would be found advising them to co-operate ina National 
Government on terms that protected the United Nations’ war effort; thirdly 
that the communal obstacle to a National Government had disappeared with 
Mr. Gandhi’s offer to Mr. Jinnah, which the latter, unless he wanted to be 
stigmatized for good as a cloak for British imperialism, could not possibly 
reject. The actual situation is that Mr. Gandhi demanded the transfer of 
power, which cannot legally be made without major constitutional changes, 
and which has been ruled out as impracticable during the war, to a National 
Government which, as Hindu and Muslim relations stand at present, could 
not be formed. As Mr. Gandhi himself admitted, what he is trying to do is 
to find ways and means of fulfilling the “quit India” resolution. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Gandhi’s offensive has misfired. The 
Muslims are gratified that he has accepted the principle of Pakistan but 
annoyed at the way in which he has attempted to put their leader “‘on the 
spot”, and acutely aware of the many defects of Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s 
formula, Foreign comment, to which Congress attaches great importance, 
has been extremely cautious. The Government for their part are under no 
necessity of taking notice of the proposals which, in substance, are those they 
have already declared impracticable. Nationalist opinion is sorely divided. 
In so far as Mr. Gandhi’s offer to the Muslims and his use of the phrase 
“National Government” seem to indicate a tendency to compromise, they 
are against him. On the whole the reactions to Mr. Gandhi’s burst of poli- 
tical activity may be said to have shown that there is no short cut to a 
solution of the Indian political problem: that, in the words of one of Lord 
Wavell’s letters to Mr. Gandhi, “much wisdom and a spirit of good will 
will be required to arrive at the right solution, but with good leadership, 
I am sure the solution can be found”. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


GRAIN AND CoAL 


THE economic situation remains in a state of precarious stability. Since last 
summer the inflationary movement of wholesale prices has been checked 
and to some extent reversed. The Government’s financial and price control 
is working more efficiently than might have been expected considering the 
loosely knit structure of the country and the small size of its administration. 
It is to the credit of the Government of India that, although India’s physical 
contribution to the United Nations’ war effort is greater in relation to its 
resources than that of any other country, except perhaps Russia, inflation in 
India has gone much less far than in any other country at a comparable stage 
of economic development. We are, however, by no means out of the wood. 
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The wheat harvest has been a poor one and we have to face the fact that, in 
the event of the failure of the monsoon and the consequent failure of the 
next rice and millet harvest, the grain market might, despite the Govern- 
ment’s best efforts, get out of control. The deficit Provinces and States 
will require about 1,800,000 tons of grain during the current food year. 
The surplus Provinces and States are expected to contribute between 700,000 
and 800,000 tons. The rest will have to come from abroad. The British 
Government will be shipping at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a year until 
September next, but the programme after that is uncertain. All the imports 
will be needed for current consumption, leaving the Government with no 
reserves with which to control the market. This is a serious matter in a year 
of short crops. We look to the Punjab to procure nearly half a million tons 
for export to the deficit Provinces and States, but the grain is coming into 
the market in small quantities and it looks as though the Punjab cultivators 
were holding back in the expectation of higher prices. Indian opinion is 
accordingly insistent that the Government should secure the full amount of 
imports from overseas recommended by the Food Grains Policy Committee— 
that is to say, one million tons annually with an additional half a million tons 
in the first year in order to create a central reserve. The Government of 
India appear to agree with the non-official opinion that India cannot safely 
agree to accept less. . 

Another problem is coal. It is no secret that the Government is finding 
difficulty in maintaining supplies to both war industries and the industries 
catering for essential civilian requirements. This is partly a question of 
labour. Aerodromes and other works connected with the transformation 
of India into a great military base have drawn labour away from the mines. 
Measures to get the miners back have not been fully effective. In part it is 
also a question of transport. In view of the military requirements, which are 
increasing, and the needs of war production and of the industries catering 
for the civilian population—which is already suffering from an acute shortage 
of consumer goods—there is a distinct transport deficiency. It looks as 
though the United Nations might sooner or later have to decide that, if they 
want India as a base for operations on the grand scale, they cannot at the 
same time expect her to maintain her war production—that is, of course, 
unless they are prepared to go further than they have hitherto done in the 
way of helping the country to bear the load they seek to place upon it. 


THE STERLING BALANCES 


Inp1A was disappointed with the International Monetary Conference, which 
would, it had been hoped, have agreed to bring within the scope of the 
international monetary fund the sterling balances which have accumulated 
as the result of the working of the war financial settlement between Britain 
and India. India is rather sensitive about these balances, more particularly 
since just on the eve of the International Conference opinions were expressed 
in England that the settlement should be revised in favour of Britain with 
retroactive effect. The balances, it is true, have loaded Britain with a very 
serious post-war financial burden. India’s case, however, is that the balances 
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are all she has to offset her war-time sacrifices in terms of real resources, 
which in the aggregate are estimated at double the amount of the sterling 
balances. These sacrifices, it is added, were made by a population which, 
before the war, had a standard of living not much above the destitution level, 
and in some ways they went beyond what was asked of the people of any 
other country. Until recently the whole output of the woollen industry was 
earmarked for the military. Much the same applied to the boot and shoe 
industry, to cement and to the lion’s share of the production of the cotton 
industry. The population went short of kerosene, coal, transport; and as 
regards the impact of war conditions on the food situation, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to Bengal. In brief, India’s contribution to the war effort was 
such that the minimum of civilian requirements could not be provided. 
Having regard to all that, India feels incensed at the suggestion that this 
country has enriched itself through having accumulated claims on the future 
which represent perhaps half the country’s aggregate sacrifices. 

Apart from suspicions that Britain will not pay—which in fact are not very 
widely held—India’s desire to have the balances internationalized is under- 
standable. The convertibility of the balances means competition among 
suppliers and constitutes a safeguard, in Indian opinion, against England 
charging exorbitant prices for goods supplied against the balances and 
dumping on the Indian market British goods which compete with the pro- 
ducts of Indian industry. There is probably little likelihood that these fears 
will be realized, but they exist in the mind of the Indian business man. 


India, 
July 1944. 


Noe. [Since this article was written, in India, the public discussion of the Indian 
problem has been transferred to a debate, admirable in substance and in tone, to 
which the House of Commons devoted the sitting of July 28. Mr. Amery, who 
wound it up for the Government, stood firmly by the proposals taken to India 
by Sir Stafford Cripps and saw no constructive response in Mr. Gandhi’s later 
demands. He emphasized the importance of raising the standards of living and 
production, and reviewed the steps already taken to prevent the recurrence of 
famine. He, like Sir George Schuster and some others, deprecated the suggestion 
that any political solution lay in a deliberate breaking up of India’s unity.] 
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D-DAY AND AFTER 


N this page in the June issue of THE Rounp TABLE it was written that 

“the early months of 1944 recalled those of 1940; both were dominated 
by the still atmosphere of suspense before terrific events”. From D-day 
(June 6, 1944) onwards, the similarity to 1940 was narrowed down to a single 
item—the fall of enemy missiles on what the Government asked us to call, 
for the mystification of the Germans, “Southern England”, 


AN END OF SUSPENSE 


SUSPENSE was finished. ‘The strictest of the secrecy precautions could be 
relaxed. The attack was on. How many members, listening to Mr. Churchill’s 
war review in the crowded House of Commons on August 2, noting his 
observation that “at this moment, throughout the world, there is no theatre 
in which Allied mastery has not become pronounced”, recalled that it was 
four years almost to the day since they had heard him ‘say that never in the 
history of human conflict had so much been owed by so many to so few? 
Certainly Parliament faced peril and victory with equal poise. As for the 
capacity of the British public to proceed on its steady way through bad news 
and good, that has to be seen to be believed. And if there are still any people 
overseas who are under the delusion that this country has had to go totali- 
tarian in order to win the war, they might usefully ponder on the fact that the 
Prime Minister was prevented from starting his review until two hours after 
the intended time, because a small minority in the House of Commons 
insisted first on debating and challenging the Government’s proposal for 
the length of the Parliamentary recess. 

No one here guessed the date of the invasion of France, any more than the 
Germans did. Many people imagined that all civilian transport might have to 
come to a stop. Nothing of the kind happened. It speaks well for the adapt- 
ability and efficiency of our transport system. We were in readiness against 
the risk of armed German incursions, possibly airborne, to disrupt our lines 
of communication. None came, and the Home Guard, after sacrificing 
countless leisure hours to training throughout these four years, was really 
rather disappointed. Almost everyone expected heavy German bombing, 
either on London or more probably on the embarkation ports. Its actual 
scale was so small as to be puerile. It turned out therefore that the réle of 
the civilian population was to carry on with its ordinary work and to follow 
from day to day, through the excellent news services of the B.B.C. and the 
press, the battles in Normandy. There was one job more—to watch the 
weather, and to curse it throughout June and July for its apparently un- 
ceasing mist and raincloud. August happily brought the sun back. 
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*‘DOODLEBUGS” 


From June 15 onwards the aforesaid “Southern England” experienced a 
distraction—it was precisely that, except for those whose homes it destroyed 
or whose loved ones it murdered—in the shape of what we called for a 
short time the pilotless aircraft, but afterwards the flying bomb, or, more 
familiarly, the doodlebug. Clearly it had no military objective whatever. 
It seemed to be intended as a haphazard terror weapon against the dwellings 
and the morale of the people of London. Had it started last autumn, six 
months before the invasion, as Hitler’s speeches suggest that he was planning, 
it might have given us a wearisome winter. As things are, the blast damage 
is now seen as a part of the price that we have to pay here in liberating Europe. 
Fortunately, so far as its exact nature could be guessed in advance, counter- 
preparations had been well made. Three years of virtual freedom from raids 
had not dulled the efficiency of the Civil Defence services, whose swift work 
in handling what are technically known as “incidents” has been above 
criticism. Rest centres and information services for the bombed-out had been 
extensively improved since the 1940 raids. Official evacuation arrangements 
for certain priority classes—mainly children and mothers—came into 
operation in the third week of the attack, of course on a voluntary basis. 
The evacuees, travelling north and west, helped to carry an accurate picture 
of life in “Southern England” to the people of towns and villages out of 
range, many of whom had either a limited awareness of what their fellow 
citizens were undergoing, or else an exaggerated idea of its severity. The 
figures disclosed by Mr. Churchill after seven weeks—an average of 120 one- 
ton bombs launched daily, 4,700 killed, 14,000 seriously injured, 17,000 
houses destroyed, 800,000 damaged—brought into perspective the lightness 
of the loss of life and the heaviness of the task of essential repairs to property. 

As a retaliation weapon, the flying bomb is going to prove disastrous to its 
inventors. Among millions of ordinary people whose personal experiences 
of German frightfulness might otherwise have grown dim, it has revived an 
utter loathing of Germans. Added to this is the horror that swept through 
England at the shooting of British and Canadian and Allied prisoners of 
war. If Lord Vansittart feared that after victory the people of this island 
might want to be kind to the poor Germans, the Wehrmacht and the Gestapo 
between them have removed any such risk. Evidence accumulates that the 
present rulers of Germany care naught what happens to their country 
afterwards, if their fate is to go down. 


THE Domestic FRONT 


A PLEASANT absence of domestic or political contretemps has characterized 
the period since the invasion started. This was ia accordance with expecta- . 
tion. “It is going to help the invasion” had long been the best stimulant 
with which to get things done. Production has remained steady and high, 
despite the natural weariness of five years of war. Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
Minister of Aircraft Production, made known that the United Kingdom 
output of aircraft, which was 2,800 in 1938, 7,900 in 1939, and 15,000 in 
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1940, rose to over 26,000 in 1943—small figures compared with present 
output in America, but planned and achieved over a period of constantly 
increasing stringency of man-power and woman-power. The black spot in 
production continues to be coal. The industry is restless, although it has 
been rightly raised in the last five years from the low-wage to the high-wage 
class. “Visitors from overseas have been astonished and dismayed. to see 
how poor are the relations between owners and men in some sections,” 
said Major Lloyd George, the Minister of Fuel, to Parliament the other day. 
Statesmanship will be taxed to work out the future of our coal industry 
after the war. Meanwhile, if factories are not to suffer, we face a coal shortage 
in the home this winter. 

The Education Bill, extensively improved in its details by the House of 
Lords, has reached the statute book. Under it Mr. Butler is now Minister 
of Education and no longer President of a fictitious Board, so that the place 
of Education as one of the great Departments of State is at last recognized. 
The Bill has made Mr. Butler’s political reputation, and not in educational 
circles only. He is coming to be looked upon, along with Sir John Anderson 
and Mr. Eden, as a possible candidate for the Premiership one day. One 
would like to add to this list of potential Prime Ministers Mr. Herbert 
Morrison from the Labour side, but there are personal tensions within that 
patty which render peculiarly difficult the forecasting of a Labour Prime 
Minister whom it would accept. 

“Food, work and homes” was Mr. Churchill’s recipe for the needs of the 
returning Service men and women, and indeed of the whole nation. About 
food we are not much worrying. The difficulties after hostilities are over 
cannot surpass those through which Lord Woolton steered us in 1940 and 
1941, and everyone realizes both that war-time experience contains useful 
lessons for peace, and that there can be no immediate end of rationing. 
The plans for work are discussed elsewhere in this issue. There remain 
homes. With the Education Bill out of the way, and victory in sight, it is 
upon this great task that public and Parliamentary attention has increasingly 
concentrated. 

LAND PROBLEMS 

Ar the root of a housing policy, and in some sense of an employment 
policy too, is the use of land. The name of Uthwatt is linked with this, 
because in August 1942 an expert committee presided over by Mr. Justice 
Uthwatt presented its report on the hideously complex subject of compensa- 
tion and betterment in connection with public control over land use. The 
long-awaited and persistently demanded decisions of the Government 
were made known in June. Mr. W. S. Morrison, the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, presented a Bill to deal with short-term problems arising 
out of the war which might otherwise hold up progress in the necessary 
acquisition of land for public purposes by local authorities, and on the same 
day a White Paper setting out a tentative long-term answer to the vexed and 
vexatious question of compensation and betterment. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill provides a simplified procedure for 
local authorities to acquire land in areas of extensive war damage, or of bad 
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layout and obsolete development, which needs redeveloping as a whole. 
Financial assistance from the Exchequer is offered towards loan charges 
incurred in acquiring and clearing the former, but not the latter. To eliminate 
chance profits or losses arising from the war, the basis of compensation is 
to be the estimated market price in March 1939. The Bill was, of course, 
backed by Ministers of all parties; but the rest of the Labour party, who are 
in intransigent mood just now about landed property, found difficulty in 
stomaching it, and at one time seemed likely to precipitate a political crisis 
by voting against the second reading. Their final decision, after a two-day 
debate, was to abstain, and the second reading was carried by 227 votes to 
14. The Minister’s responsive and undogmatic manner, seeking to enlist 
the aid of the House in improving the Bill, and promising the fullest consulta- 
tion with local authorities before the Committee stage is taken in the autumn, 
helped to secure him so favourable a result. But what with the local authori- 
ties unanimously wanting more generous financial aid, the owners of the 
affected property demanding a square deal, and the Labour party hankering 
after eliminating the private landowner altogether, a pretty fight in Committee 
lies ahead, and the strains inherent in all-party government are going to be 
accentuated. Yet we must enact a Bill of some sort, if town-planning and 
house-building are to be put into régid motion. 


COMPENSATION AND BETTERMENT 


THE long-term proposals on compensation and betterment have not yet been 
debated by either House. The Government has accepted the Uthwatt 
analysis, but rejected the Uthwatt recommendations, largely on the score of 
practical difficulty and excessive complexity. These were, in brief, immediate 
vesting in the State of all development rights in undeveloped land outside 
towns : payment of compensation to owners from a fixed global sum for the 
whole country, divided among owners in proportion to the development 
value of their land in 1939: purchase by the State of all such land at the time 
of its development: imposition of a*betterment levy of 75 per cent. of any 
future increase in the annual site value of developed land. 

The Government scheme, which would apply to all land, urban or rural, ; 
drops the two ideas of vesting all development rights in the State and 
imposing State purchase of land at the time of development. Instead, it 
provides for development rights to remain vested in the owner, but not to be 
exercised without prior approval from the Planning Authority : compensation 
to be paid where permission to develop or redevelop is refused, in respect of 
the consequent loss of whatever development value the land had in March 
1939: a betterment charge of 80 per cent to be imposed on the increase in 
value due to permission to develop being granted: a Land Commission to be 
set up (this goes beyond Uthwatt, and is generally welcomed) to take over 
from local authorities the payment of compensation and the collection of 
betterment, and over the whole country—if it can, though the possibility is 
obscure—to make them balance. It is evidently a bold attempt to map out 
a short cut to the Uthwatt objectives which will avoid the desperately 
toilsome and (if calculations go wrong) frighteningly expensive Uthwatt 
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routes, and at the same time to find a reasonably fair plan on which all 
parties might be induced to compromise, and thus allow the practical people 
to get ahead quickly with the job. Even in the Government proposals the 
complication is so heavy that opinion will take time to crystallize. They 
challenge the imagined right of the landowner to do exactly what he likes 
with his land. More sharply still they conflict with the popular Labour 
doctrine that acquisition of all land by the State must come first. The easy 
political solution would be to do nothing, but that is impossible; the people 
must have homes, and therefore land must be bought for building on fair terms. 


HousEs, PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 


In housing policy proper, under the energetic guidance of the new Minister 
of Health (Mr. Willink) preparatory progress has been rapid. Until the post- 
war level of building costs is known, the appropriate rate of subsidy for 
enabling new houses to be let at reasonable rents cannot be determined, but 
Parliament has passed a temporary Act this summer to assure local authorities 
that all working-class dwellings completed by them before October 1947 
will qualify for subsidy; it also facilitates compulsory purchase of land for 
immediate housing purposes, by removing in certain cases the necessity for a 
public inquiry. On the recommendatiog of an expert committee the Govern- 
ment has also decided to reintroduce for the time being an Exchequer 
subsidy to houses built by private enterprise, a measure which operated after 
the last war from 1919 to 1921 and from 1923 to 1928. Other committees 
have lately presented the Government with valuable reports and recom- 
mendations on the design of new houses and on rural housing problems. The 
policy is planned so as not only to secure the building of 300,000 dwellings 
within two years after the defeat of Germany, but to make their siting, their 
quality and appearance and their rent as appropriate as can be. 

Because that figure cannot meet immediate requirements, Mr. Willink has 
introduced another Bill, which will go forward after the recess, to authorize 
the spending of £150 million on temporary steel bungalows, estimated to 
cost {600 apiece (including modern fittings, transport and erection), which 
can be very speedily manufactured by a relatively small labour force without 
diverting skilled labour from the normal building industry. To make sure 
that they will not linger on into unhappy permanency, these are to be publicly 
owned and controlled. Upwards of 30,000 people have inspected the 
prototype erected in London, and many improvements suggested have been 
incorporated. These steel dwellings are avowedly a second-best. Too many 
critics forget that, in passing judgment on them. The hard fact is that from 
a labour supply which, immediately after the end of hostilities in Europe, 
will be limited, we shall want the maximum quantity of dwellings quickly, 
and cannot afford to neglect a plan for temporary bungalows. 


LookING AHEAD 
THE order in which men will be demobilized from the Services is still far 
from clear. Possibly from a fear of conveying to our Allies the idea that we 
prematurely regard the war as won, the Government has hung back from 
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announcing the complete plan which it claims to have ready. A minor 
but promising innovation is the decision of the Ministry of Labour to | 
establish Resettlement Advice Offices all over the country, for assisting men 
and women released from the Forces or other forms of war service. 

A White Paper has been issued declaring the principles on which disposal 
of surplus Government stores will be arranged. There were unsavoury 
scandals in this field after the last war. This new White Paper is not bad as a 
starting-point; but when Sir George Schuster described it as “‘pretty thin”, he 
fairly described the opinion of the Commons about it. The sums involved 
will be vast, even though we are habituated to vastness by current war 
expenditure, which continues to run at about {13,250,000 a day. It is a 
notable tribute to the Treasury’s general handling of war finance that the 
Chancellor has just been able to announce a further improvement in the 
terms of Government borrowing. The tap issue of 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 
1960-70, is withdrawn, and a new issue of similar bonds at par, redeemable 
1965-75, is substituted. 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


EVERYONE supposes that a General Election will follow within a few 
months after Hitler’s surrender. The Speaker’s Conference, composed of 
members of both Houses of Parliament from all parties, has reached com- 
mendably general agreement on desirable electoral reforms. The 25 largest 
constituencies are to be split up at once, pending a full redistribution which 
is to take place as soon as possible and to aim at approximately equal elec- 


torates, working out at about 54,000 per member. The Boundary Com- 
missioners charged with these duties will remain in being thereafter as a 
permanent body—a novelty in our constitution—to ensure that the size of 
individual constituencies is periodically adjusted to population movements. 
The Conference also recommended assimilating the parliamentary and the 
local government franchises; this means a large increase in the latter, which 
has hitherto been confined to actual ratepayers and their wives or husbands. 
It rejected Proportional Representation by 25 to 4, and the system of the 
Alternative Vote by 20 to 5. It recommended a sharp reduction in per- 
mitted election expenses; the maximum would work out at about £675 per 
candidate in boroughs, and about £800 in county constituencies. Finally, 
apart from numerous small changes suggested in election law, it recorded 
unanimous disapproval of substantial contributions from candidates or 
M.P.s to political, charitable, social or sporting organizations. If this proves 
effective to discourage the practice—and only time will show that—it will 
go part of the way to lessen the undue advantage which at present the rich 
man possesses in commending himself to the selectors who choose candi- 
dates. 
NORTHERN IRELAND NEWS 


In the United Kingdom Government there have been no changes to report, 

but noteworthy alterations took effect from June 1 in the Government of 

Northern Ireland. For the first time a Ministry of Health and Local Govern- 

ment was brought into being, and Mr. Grant (formerly Minister of Labour) 
Bb 
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was transferred to take charge of it. It picks up the functions of the abolished 
Ministry of Public Security, whose Minister (Mr. Midgley) succeeds Mr. 
Grant as Minister of Labour. This new departmental organization is signifi- 
cant of the developing needs of the times. Mr. Midgley is not a Unionist. 
He was elected to the Northern Ireland Parliament as a member of the 
Labour party, but seceded from it, and made himself leader of a new 
Commonwealth Labour party. 

Ulster gallantly came to the assistance of London’s evacuation problem 
by agreeing to take some 7,000 Gibraltarians who had been removed from 
the Rock in its danger period earlier in the war, and had ever since been 
accommodated in blocks of London flats. These were brought across to 
Ministry of Health camps. It seemed odd that they should be the principal 
travellers from England; but normal passenger traffic was, of course, cut 
down to a trickle by the ban on travel to and from all parts of Ireland 
which the United Kingdom Government felt it essential to impose earlier 
in the year on security grounds, because Eire is neutral. One of the fruits 
of victory most appreciated in Northern Ireland will be the lifting of all 
restrictions and the restoration of normal services across the sea. 


Great Britain, 
August 1944. 





IRELAND 
ANOTHER ELECTION IN EIRE 


HE results of the general election held early in June have enhanced 

Mr. de Valera’s reputation as a political tactician. The election, which 
was held because the Covernment were defeated by one vote in the Dail 
early in May, was expected to give Fianna Fail a clear majority, but in the 
event the majority which was obtained surprised even that party’s expecta- 
tions. It is true that the omens were altogether favourable. The principal 
Opposition party, Fine Gael, was fighting the election under the new leader- 
ship of General Mulcahy; the Labour party was split into two sections which 
put forward rival candidates; and above all Fianna Fail was in a position to 
rely on an organization, particularly in rural constituencies whose vote 
decides all Irish elections, with which none of its rivals could compete. 
These practical advantages were powerfully reinforced by the state of mind 
of the electorate. Even its proverbial political appetite has been more than 
satisfied by two elections in twelve months, and the country was determined 
that a period of political stability should follow this election. This is in 
fact likely to be achieved, since a majority of 14, given the strict party 
allegiance now exacted from all members of Fianna Fail, should ensure that 
this Dail will last its full period of six years. 

_ The new Dail met on June 9 and elected Mr. de Valera Prime Minister by 
81 votes to 37. The actual strength of the parties was as follows: Fianna 
Fail 76; Fine Gael 30; Labour 12; Farmers 11; Independents 9. In the pre- 
ceding Dail Mr. de Valera’s party held 67 seats, while a combination of all 
the other parties mustered 71. From the Fianna Fail point of view, therefore, 
the results of the election were most satisfactory, and a study of the first 
preference votes would suggest that opinion in the country is very fairly 
reflected by the strength of the respective parties in the Dail. Whilst Fianna 
Fail’s first preference votes increased from 555,000 to 595,000, those of Fine 
Gael declined from 307,000 to 249,000, and of Labour from 209,000 to 136,000, 

‘ The Opposition parties found what satisfaction they might in the fact that 
Fianna Fail secured just under 50 per cent of the total first preference votes 
cast, but no doubt even Mr. de Valera would not grudge them indulgence 
in this slight consolation for a decisive electoral defeat. 


A Discreet CAMPAIGN 


Tue election campaign was remarkable, not so much for the subject-matter 
of the speeches of the various political leaders, as for the discreet silence 
which was observed on topics which to an outsider might well have seemed 
all-important for the future of Eire. This silence, this unnatural caution, 
is symptomatic of the political condition of the country. The election, it 
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will be remembered, was caused by the defeat of the Government on the 
Transport Bill; and it was not altogether unfitting that the first tentative 
step towards State control of public services in Eire should have provoked a 
political crisis. It is, however, characteristic of the present temper of Irish 
political life that not only was the fundamental issue involved in the extension 
of State control carefully camouflaged by Government spokesmen, but also— 
and this is noteworthy—that it provoked no clear or decided reaction from 
the Opposition parties. It was not on any issue of principle that they brought 
about the fall of the Government, but on a mere question of legislative pro- 
cedure. They did not contest in its essentials the case which the Government 
made for the Transport Bill, which proposed to establish a large statutory 
company guaranteed by the Government to take over the Great Southern 
Railways and the Dublin Tram Company, but merely urged that considera- 
tion of it should be postponed until the judicial tribunal—appointed to 
enquire into allegations that leakages of information about the provisions 
of the Bill had resulted in unjustifiable speculation on the Dublin Stock 
Exchange—had presented its report. This was hardly a sufficient reason to 
justify yet another appeal to the country for which the Opposition parties 
were, fairly or unfairly, held responsible. However indignant they might 
profess to be about the indecent haste with which the Transport Bill was 
being pushed through, and effective though their opposition proved in the 
old Dail, it was not a matter on which strong feeling could possibly be ex- 
pected amongst the electorate. Realizing rather late this lack of political 
appeal, Fine Gael devoted its attention more and more to the possibility of 
creating a National Government. General Mulcahy stated his case well, but 
the case was thin since no other party was prepared to play. 


NEUTRALITY NOT AN IssuE 


In general the things that were discussed on-the parties’ platforms were not 
the things that are of decisive importance to the future of the country. 
Neutrality was not an issue in the election. Pious observations were made 
by speakers of all parties about the perils from which they had been pro- 
tected thanks to a policy to which each candidate expressed his unwavering 
devotion and for whose implementation each felt he deserved some modest 
share of credit. Only the irrepressible Mr. Dillon ventured to make com- 
ments which did not coincide with the accepted view. At Clones he said: 


“It is high time to expose the neutrality racket which Fianna Fail are operating 
in their election campaign. Neutrality is possible in Eire because Eire is a member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations and, unlike the small nations of Europe, Eire 
has good neighbours which respect her rights. The Government of Eire professes 
to see no difference between the United States and Germany in this war. I see all 
the difference in the world.” 


But his voice was a voice in the wilderness and, though he was elected once 
again for County Monaghan, his election does not necessarily imply any 
endorsement, even in that county, of his views on foreign policy. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH CONNECTION 


WHILE it is perhaps understandable that neutrality should not be a living 
issue in an election held in the fifth year of a world war, it is, however, 
remarkable that the future relations of Eire with the British Commonwealth 
should not have formed the substance of any political speeches. It will be 
remembered that shortly after succeeding Mr. Cosgrave as chief of the Fine 
Gael party, General Mulcahy came forward strongly as the champion of the 
Commonwealth connection, advocating Eire’s resumption of full member- 
ship when the war is over and when her neutrality could no longer be preju- 
diced in any way by her association. General Mulcahy’s speeches on the 
desirability of membership of the Commonwealth indicated a departure from 
the accepted policy of the party which he now leads, and suggested that this 
issue might henceforward loom large in Irish politics. It is very significant 
that this has not happened. Indeed it is the most significant fact that emerges 
from the election. 

After flying the Commonwealth kite in the early spring, General Mulcahy 
clearly decided that it was inexpedient to associate his party with a Common- 
wealth policy and therefore neither he nor his followers alluded to it in the 
course of the campaign. Indeed there are many political observers who 
believe that his earlier speeches by “smearing” his party with Commonwealth 
sentiments were largely responsible for its poor record at the polls. In any 
event all parties appear to be now agreed that on this issue too silence is 
golden. It remained for Mr. Dillon early in July to try to lift the veil by 
asking Mr. de Valera whether Eire’s relations with the Commonwealth could 
not profitably be clarified. He pointed out that, while the British Govern- 
ment took the view that Eire was a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and that the status which was accorded to the Irish Free State 
under the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 was unchanged, in the view of the vast 
majority of Irishmen Eire was outside the Commonwealth. Mr. de Valera, 
after referring to the inconclusive definitions contained in the Constitution 
and in the External Relations Act, went on to say: 

“T do not propose to give any special definition to the character of these relation- 

ships, and I do not think that the present is the time to start discussing these matters, 
without any advantages whatever to be gained.” 
Mr. de Valera’s reply was considered altogether satisfactory. For the man 
in the street is no longer interested in relations with the Commonwealth. 
Indeed the election would suggest that he is not particularly interested in 
fundamental economic or political issues—perhaps not even in partition. 
The moral is perhaps that consistent efforts to keep the political temperature 
low result in devitalizing political life. And even Mr. de Valera must some- 
times wonder whether his cautious paternal discouragement of political 
discussion during the war years may not leave a legacy of post-war 
apathy which will scarcely conduce to a realistic and purposeful approach to 
problems from whose challenge only a temporary escape is possible. 

Eire, 

July, 1944. 





CANADA 
ISSUES BEFORE THE ELECTORS 


HEN Prime Minister King recently reiterated his decision not to seek 

any extension of the statutory life of the present Parliament of Canada, 
he made it definitely certain that a Federal general election to choose its succes- 
sor will be held some time before the summer of 1945 begins. The actual date 
will depend upon a number of factors; but meanwhile the lines for the 
approaching contest are being drawn under conditions for which there is no 
previous parallel in Canadian history. For the first time a party, the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, which officially sponsors a full-blooded 
Socialist programme, but shows a disposition to modify it for tactical elec- 
tioneering purposes, is offering a serious challenge to the two historic 
parties—the Liberals and the Conservatives—which have provided Canada 
with her Federal Ministries since Confederation. It is true that as long as 
the C.C.F., outside the mining districts of Nova Scotia, has no serious foot- 
hold in the huge territory lying east of the Ottawa river, which returns 94 
out of the 243 members of the House of Commons, it must dismiss all hopes 
of obtaining a clear majority in that body. On the other hand it has given 
evidence of such formidable strength west of the Ottawa that impartial 
political experts can foresee no prospect of either of the two older parties 
securing such a majority. Moreover the situation is further complicated by 
the activities and programmes of other minor parties—the Social Creditors, 
whose main strength lies in Alberta; the Bloc Populaire, which has a sub- 
stantial following in Quebec; the malcontent group of French-Canadian 
Liberals, who under the leadership of a former Minister, Mr. Cardin, disavow 
all allegiance to Mr. King, and the Communists, who now masquerade under 
the name of the Labour-Progressive party. Accordingly at present all the 
omens, as well as the test polls of the Gallup organization, point to an indeci- 
sive result for the election and the subsequent formation of some sort of 
Coalition Ministry, if Canada is to be provided with a stable government at 
Ottawa. 

MILirARyY CONSCRIPTION 

Ir is a curious trick of fate that, whereas political developments arising out 
of the First World War began a long period of ascendancy for the Canadian 
Liberal party, a new set of developments during the Second World War, but 
arising out of the same issue—military conscription—promise to terminate 
that ascendancy. Undoubtedly a prime factor in the marked erosion of the 
popularity of the Liberal party which is now visible is the steadily mounting 
resentment felt in the English-speaking Provinces over the obstinate refusal 
of the King Ministry to remove the existing limitations upon military con- 
scription after the Canadian people had given a decisive mandate for their 
cancellation by a national plebiscite held in 1942. The maintenance at an 
annual cost of $150 million of what is now derisively called “ the zombie 
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army ”, whose personnel is not available for overseas service, but yet is 
withdrawn from both agriculture and industry at a time when they are both 
handicapped by a serious shortage of labour, is not without justice ascribed 
to the domination of French-Canadian influence in the councils of the Federal 
Liberal party. If any confirmation of this suspicion were needed it would be 
supplied by the following frank statement made by Mr. Godbout, the Liberal 
Premier of Quebec, as he opened his campaign in a provincial election in 
Quebec due to be held on August 18. 


“It is”, he said, “because I have supported a Liberal Government at Ottawa that 
you did not get conscription. It is because you have someone to help you, some- 
one who understands agricultural problems, who supports Mr. King, that you 
have your sons at home with you. ... If there is in the Province one farmet’s son, 
an employee on the farm, who did not comply with war-time military regulations, 
I ask him to do it at once and he will be exempted. There will be a small punish- 
ment, of course, for not having obeyed orders, but who has never been punished 
for not having complied with the law?” 


At the same meeting Senator Fafard, another prominent Liberal politician, 
endorsed Mr. Godbout’s claim in these words: 


“I know that the friendship of Mr. Godbout for the Government of Mr. King 
has obtained an enormous number of concessions from Ottawa and, if Mr. Godbout 
were not friends with the King Government, there are many young men who 
would have tears in their eyes.” 


The rising tide of popular indignation in English-speaking Canada over 
the extraordinary tenderness shown for the susceptibilities of the French- 


Canadians about military conscription for overseas service found its first 
outlet last August in the overwhelming defeat of a Liberal provincial 
Ministry in Ontario and the installation of a Progressive-Conservative 
administration in power. This setback was followed a few days later by the 
loss of four Liberal seats at Federal by-elections, but these reverses, serious 
as they were, have now sunk into relative insignificance beside the wholesale 
débacle which befell the Liberal party at a provincial election held in the 
prairie Province of Saskatchewan on June 15. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN ELECTION 


SINCE its formation as a Province in 1903, Saskatchewan has, after Quebec, 
ranked as the firmest stronghold of Canadian Liberalism. The Liberals’ 
control of the provincial administration was interrupted only for one spell of 
five years, 1929-34, and, except in the general election of 1921, a large majority 
of the Federal seats always returned Liberal members. Therefore it was a 
calamitous blow for the Liberal party when the recent election reduced its 
commanding majority in the legislature to a miserable remnant of 5 and 
swept the C.C.F. into power with 47 out of the 55 seats in their assured posses- 
sion and the prospect of electing some of the three special members, for 
whom soldiers serving overseas have voted. Moreover this disaster occurred 
under conditions which normally would not have been unpropitious for the 
acquisition of a fresh mandate by the Liberals. As the result of good yields, 
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improved prices for theit products and the generous subsidies for the 
encouragement of certain crops, which the Federal Treasury has been dis- 
pensing, the farmers of Saskatchewan after many lean years had been secur- 
ing a reasonable share of the general prosperity of the nation. Furthermore, 
this year abundant and well-spaced rains in the first half of June had given 
the new grain crops a wonderful deliverance from the scarcity of moisture 
reserves, which set them off to a poor start and threatened an unsatisfactory 
harvest. 

Such conditions in western Canada can usually be counted upon to abate 
agrarian peevishness and make farmers take a more tolerant view of the 
shortcomings of ruling Ministries. But on this occasion other factors proved 
weightier and produced the very startling result that the voters of a pre- 
dominantly agricultural community, heretofore rugged individualists in their 
outlook, have given a very clear mandate to an administration of nominal 
Socialists, who had however diluted their programme to allay the appre- 
hensions of the landowning voters. The latter were given explicit assurances 
that the C.C.F. did not contemplate any such adventures as the nationaliza- 
tion of land. But still the conversion of the farmers of Saskatchewan on 
such a scale was a great political feat, and a large measure of the credit for it 
accrues to the new Premier of Saskatchewan, Mr. T. C. Douglas, an able 
Scot, in his forty-first year, who since he entered the Federal Parliament in 
1935 has established a reputation as one of the best parliamentary debaters 
at Ottawa and a skilful exponent of the Socialist creed. 

His moderate presentation of the C.C.F. programme made thousands of 
former staunch supporters of‘the Liberal party feel free to punish it for its 
leaders’ subservience to French-Canada. Other Liberals, too, had been 
antagonized by the unscrupulous and somewhat tyrannical activities of the 
very efficient political machine which Mr. Gardiner, now Federal Minister 
of Agriculture, had built up during his tenure of the provincial premier- 
ship and had continued to direct from Ottawa. Nor was the deep admira- 
tion felt for the valour and fortitude of the Russian people without influence 
upon the political sentiments of a community which consists mainly of plain- 
dwellers like the Russians and contains a very substantial element of 
Ukrainians, Swedes and representatives of other European races. But pro- 
bably the C.C.F. owed its sweeping victory less to any general enthusiasm 
for Socialist experiments than to a widespread determination to register a 
protest against the policies of the Federal Liberal Ministry, with which the 
local Ministry had a close alliance. For their purpose the voters regarded 
the C.C.F. as the best available agency and saw no profit in supporting the 
Progressive-Conservative party, to whom the result was a great disappoint- 
ment. Notoriously Saskatchewan had always been difficult territory for the 
old Conservative party owing to its association in the grain-growers’ minds 
with high tariff policies; but hopes had been cherished that the prestige of 
Mr. Bracken, the leader of the Progressive-Conservative party, as an expert 
upon agricultural problems, would help a new provincial leader, Mr. Ramsay, 
also an authority on these same problems, to win some seats. Yet not a 
single Progressive-Conservative was elected to the legislature. 
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ATTACK ON THE QuEBEC HIERARCHY 


THE Liberals had not recovered from the shock of the result in Saskatchewan 
when their cup of troubles was filled to overflowing by an outspoken attack 
upon the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec by Senator T. D. Bouchard, 
a recent appointee to the Senate. Senator Bouchard, himself a professing 
Catholic, who had held office in two provincial Ministries in Quebec, had 
long been known as a politician of very radical views and a resolute opponent 
of the extreme pretensions of the Roman Catholic Church about educational 
and other matters. But he caused a nation-wide sensation when in his maiden 
speech in the Senate he bluntly accused the hierarchy of Quebec of fomenting 
the racial disunity, which is the age-long curse of Canada, by encouraging a 
perverted teaching of history in the schools and by giving its blessing to the 
subversive activities of a secret organization called the Jacques Cartier Society, 
whose avowed objective was the establishment of an independent French- 
Canadian Catholic State along the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

For this bold criticism of the Roman Catholic hierarchy Senator Bouchard 
had the precedent of the action taken by Sir Wilfrid Laurier when he made a 
direct and successful appeal to the Vatican against their political activities on 
behalf of the Conservative party. Naturally warm commendation for the 
daring Senator’s speech came from Protestant circles, but it aroused the deep 
resentment of the assailed Church and all its many faithful friends. Premier 
Godbout of Quebec immediately proceeded to ensure for himself the good- 
will of the Catholic hierarchy in the approaching proviricial election in 
Quebec by his prompt dismissal of Senator Bouchard from the chairmanship 
of the newly created Hydro-Electric Commission of Quebec. However, 
Senator Bouchard, quite unrepentant, reiterated his charges in a public state- 
ment and undertook to continue with his pen and voice his campaign for 
frustrating the work of the Jacques Cartier Society and its clerical allies. 
But his punishment by Premier Godbout for speaking his mind on the floor 
of Parliament raised an acutely embarrassing issue for the King Ministry. 
The Toronto Globe and Mail and other papers demanded that sucha challenge 
to the traditional rights of free speech in Parliament should immediately be 
met by the passage of a resolution affirming these rights and denouncing 
Premier Godbout for his effrontery in penalizing their exercise. But the 
King Ministry naturally was loath to make a move which would range it as 
a defender of a violent opponent of the political clericalism of the Roman 
Catholic Church and would also offend its faithful supporter, Premier God- 
bout; and the leaders of the other parties showed a parallel reluctance. So it 
was left to Colonel H. A. Bruce and Mr. John Diefenbaker, two private 
members of the Progressive-Conservative party, to raise the issue of this 
grave infringement of the rights of free speech; and Ministers sat glumly 
silent, when the latter declared that the dismissal of Senator Bouchard from 
his post in Quebec was “ the most serious challenge to parliamentary rights 
that had taken place anywhere in the Empire in the last 180 years ” and that, 
** if we lose our inalienable rights as members of Parliament, then freedom 
in this nation will be destroyed ”. The whole episode is bound to increase 
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the difficulties of the Liberal party in the coming Federal election, and it 
draws nigh with the racial fissure in Canada, whose closing has been the 
continuous objective of Mr. King’s policies, deeper than it has been for many 
a long day. 

Meanwhile the Liberal and Progressive-Conservative politicians have not 
been more perturbed by the outcome of the Saskatchewan election than are 
the leaders of the financial, business, and industrial worlds; and many of the 
latter are now ardent for a merger of the two old parties as the only safe- 
guard against the installation of a C.C.F. Ministry at Ottawa in the near 
future. But, since the King Ministry has lately through the Minister of 
National Defence restated its determination to preserve the present limita- 
tions upon conscription, such a merger before the election remains unthink- 
able. Moreover Mr. King, who has often proclaimed his dislike of Coalitions, 
would be very unwilling to wind up his career as a coadjutor of the party 
which he has been fighting throughout his whole political life. He is 
probably now reconciled to the idea that his chances of securing.a fresh 
mandate are very slim and, if it happened that the C.C.F. was able to elect 
the largest group in the new House of Commons but had no clear majority, 
then stranger things might occur than a decision by Mr. King to follow the 
example set in face of similar circumstances in 1924 by a famous leader of 
British Liberalism, the late Earl of Oxford, when he helped the first Labour 
Ministry of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to take office through the promise of 
his benevolent support. 


RELATIONS WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 
Ir is unlikely that in the approaching campaign the issue of the internal 
arrangements of the British Commonwealth will bulk as large as it once 
threatened to do. All parties are anxious to avoid it, and its discussion will 
be pitched in a minor key. However, since Mr. King’s return from the 
London Conference there has been raging a great interpretative controversy 
about his attitude at that gathering. Hostile newspapers, which had assailed 
him for criticizing the views advanced by Lord Halifax in his famous speech 
in Toronto, have been asserting that, as the result of education in international 
realities at the Conference, he has become converted to the desirability of the 
British Commonwealth speaking with a unified voice and participating in a 
beneficent power b/oc for the maintenance of peace and security. This claim 
is mainly based upon statements made by Mr. Eden in his review of the 
results of the Conference in the British House of Commons; but the defenders 
of Mr. King maintain that Mr. Eden had no warrant for his assertions about 
the achievement of a unified voice for the Commonwealth in regard to inter- 
national policy and that Mr. King has in no way forsworn his dislike of power 
blocs or abated his resolve that Canada must retain freedom of action in the 
international field, subject to full consideration of the common interests of 
the Commonwealth and continuous consultation between its partner nations 
about them. 
Canada, 


July, 1944. 





AUSTRALIA 
CURRENT TRENDS AND EVENTS 


ioe Australia, as in the United Kingdom, there have been signs in recent 
months of apprehension lest the habits developed in the service or under 
overriding authority of the war-time State should result in the imposition of, 
and acquiescence in, unwise and crippling restraints when peace returns. 
It is freely recognized that a curtailment of cherished freedoms is inevitable 
in present circumstances, but the first to acquiesce in such restrictions hear 
with misgiving authoritative suggestions that “in order to perfect the work 
of reconstruction” such controls should continue in abundant measure after 
hostilities have ceased. 


THE NATIONAL SEcuRITY ACT 

THE statutory source of the regulations which, as administered, have led to 
extensive regimentation, is the National Security Act of 1939 as amended. 
This measure has its root in the defence power which, as interpreted, has 
proved itself “the most flexible and extensible power ever written into this or 
any other constitution”. But, as the Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Australia recently observed, “the most complete recognition of the power 
and responsibility of Parliament and of the Government in relation to defence 
does not involve the conclusion that the defence power is without any limits 
whatever. There must be some connection between the legislation in 
question and the defence of the country.” 

The most recent of a number of cases in which the Government of the 
Commonwealth has been compelled to establish or attempt to establish 
such a “connection” came before the High Court as the result of an order 
issued by the Director-General of Man-power directing certain persons to 
work for private employers. On the point in issue the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales and the High Court of Australia proved to be in complete 
disagreement. “If the regulations under which the order was made were 
valid”, said the Chief Justice of the former, “the population of Australia 
would be reduced to a state of serfdom more abject than any which obtained 
in the Middle Ages.” In unanimously upholding an appeal against the unani- 
mous decision of the State Court, the High Court expressed itself as of the 
opinion that 
“the generally willing subjection of the people as a whole, in time of grave national 
crisis, to control in respect of their occupations by public authorities acting under 
laws authorised by the Commonwealth Parliament, was not properly characterised 
as amounting to a condition of serfdom. Ina war”, they continued, “in which 
all our resources were engaged, the Government, which was responsible for 
directing those resources, was also responsible and should be held to have the 
power to organise and control them. That general control and management of the 
Australian people was a subject which fell within the power of the Commonwealth 
Parliament to make laws with respect to defence.” 
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The Court went on to observe, however, tiat “‘a power so far reaching was 
capable of great abuse and that therefore there rested on the Commonwealth 
Government and its administrative officers an obligation in the highest 
degree to exercise it honestly and sensibly for the general purpose for which it 
had been conferred”. “No control vested in the Directorate of Man-power”, 
commented its Director General, “has been used with more scrupulous 
supervision and care than the power of direction.” 


“It is, however, not the power of direction which has aroused most misgivings”, 
remarked the Sydney Morning Herald, “but the complete Commonwealth control 
over the engagement of all labour, for this places in the hands of officials the ability, 
at will and without explanation, to stimulate s6me enterprises and to stifle others 
without relation to defence requirements.” 


SUPPRESSION OF NEWSPAPERS 

THE man-power case followed swiftly on the heels of another still more 
sensational, involving the no less basic principle of freedom of expression. 
A long-standing conflict between the press and the censors culminated, on 
April 17 and 18, in the suppression of the principal newspapers in Sydney by 
officials of the Ministry of Information. Four days before, the Ministerial 
head of that department had stigmatized as “‘little better than fifth columnists” 
the writers of “the partisan and inaccurate editorials” that had appeared in 
the newspapers of Adelaide and the Eastern States upon which “a great 
many mischievous messages to the United States” had been based. The 
statement in reply of Mr. Henderson, the President of the Australian News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association, was dismissed by the Minister as “untruthful 
and inaccurate”. Thereupon the former sought publicity to support his 
charges with examples of what he deemed unwarranted assertions of censorial 
authority. A number of these was excised by the censor, and the Editor of 
the paper seeking to publish them was ordered, under an appropriate 
regulation, to fill in with other matter the blanks thus created. This order he 
defied, and as a result, save for a few copies that got out, his paper was 
seized, as were the other dailies that tried to emulate his example. 

When these suppressive measures became known there were wide- 
spread murmurs of disapproval. Although the degree to which the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Henderson had in fact menaced the safety of the nation was 
never the subject of judicial determination, the promptness with which the 
High Court granted an interlocutory injunction restraining the Common- 
wealth Government and thus freeing the press suggests the inference that, 
in its opinion, the danger, if it ever existed, had passed away. The questions 
of law involved were deferred for later consideration. Meanwhile, “to 
establish the supremacy of the rule of law for which the United Nations and 
this country are fighting”, the Commonwealth Government struck at the 
newspapers which had defied the censor. The action thus originated was 
proceeding in an inferior court when, at the instance of the Chief Justice of 
the High Court, the principals went into conference on the matters in 
issue. 


“I suggest”, said Sir John Latham, “that the parties should consider whether 
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press censorship c:.anot be placed upon a practical basis which would, at one and 
the same time, enable the Government to protect the public safety and enable the 
press to publish news and comment which does not compromise the public safety 
in any way.” 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 
THE resulting agreement found expression in a revised code of principles. 


“Censorship”, it ordains, “shall be imposed exclusively for reasons of defence 
security. It shall not be imposed merely for the maintenance of morale or the 
prevention of despondency or alarm. It shall not prevent the reporting of industrial 
disputes or stoppages. Criticism and comment, however strongly expressed, shall 
be free. Mere exaggeration or inaccuracy shall not be a ground for censorship . . . 
except in cases of immediate and obvious danger to ‘defence security’, A breach 
of censorship directions shall be dealt with by prosecution and not by seizure of the 
proposed publication. In the case of prosecutions or seizures, the onus of proof or 
justification will be on the prosecutor or on those responsible for authorizing the 
seizure.” 


A very practical solution was thus reached of a very practical problem, 
which in any event, as Sir John Latham observed, “‘could not be completely 
solved by any process of litigation”. 

To let the world know what they thought of an infringement of the liberty 
of the press unparalleled in Australian history, hundreds of the under- 
graduates of the University of Sydney participated in a procession to the heart 
of the city. Some weeks later, Dr. Evatt, the Attorney-General, speaking, 


as he thought, off the record, let fall the remark that he had a report to the 
effect that every organizer of this mass demonstration was “either an 
employee of a newspaper or a wireless man”, It was soon proved that the 
report made to him was as false and misleading as the outburst of the 
students had been spontaneous and sincere. It was also established that, 
about a fortnight after the State police had released with a warning a few of 
the most prominent of the student demonstrators, the Commonwealth 
police, officers of Dr, Evatt’s department, acting upon allegations of the 
President of the University Labour Club, which were retracted unreservedly 
as soon as the undergraduate body heard of them, had visited the University 
and put certain students, whom they intercepted, through a mill of interroga- 
tion. Once again the heather was alight. The word “Gestapo” was heard 
frequently on the campus, where there was much adverse comment when the 
Attorney-General ascribed his “amazement and disgust” only to the bruiting 
abroad of the false report disclosed “‘off the record”. . In itself the incident 
was perhaps of little consequence, but it did serve to indicate to an easy-going 
community what could happen here, and it did evoke an instantaneous reac- 
tion, as meaningful as it was salutary, from those who prize our freedoms. 

Of a piece with these invasions of the rights and dignities of the public 
are the facts being elicited by the Committee on Censorship set up during the 
last session of the National Parliament. Statements made before it reinforce 
evidence already adduced in the courts that convictions for petty violations 
of the rationing regulations have been gained against the relations of men 
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on active service by the perusal of letters to such men from their women- 
folk; that self-condemnatory admissions extracted under national security 
regulations have been worked in as proof in criminal proceedings; that 
traps, lined with government money, have been set by agents provocateurs 
to tempt hitherto law-abiding persons to commit offences punishable under 
the decrees of the price-fixing Commissioner; and that the secret formulae 
of private concerns have been pirated by servants cf the Crown for the 
improvement of processes in government factories. Such odious and shame- 
less forms of bureaucratic prying and inducement have been roundly 
condemned in the public press and in private conversation. Much is 
expected of the independent and highly qualified Committee appointed by 
the Federal Government to review the mass of national security regula- 
tions and advise the Attorney-General’s department as to amendments 
deemed desirable. 


OPINIONS IN THE STATES 


THE judgment of an electorate on these current trends was delivered recently 
in South Australia. At the federal elections in that State in August 1943, the 
Labour party swept the polls and the outlook for the Liberal Country party, 
then in power, but due to go to the country in April 1944, seemed exceedingly 
bleak. Yet in the result the State Premier, Mr. Playford, was returned to 
office, albeit with a somewhat reduced majority. In the interim a political 
science conference had been held at Canberra. There several of the econo- 
mists who constitute in part the “brains trust” of the Government delivered 
addresses foreshadowing measures which they thought should be taken by 
the central Government after the war. Representative organs of opinion 
vehemently criticized these proposals on the ground that the centralized 
controls they involved savoured disagreeably of dictatorship. This reaction 
was capitalized by the politically experienced Premier of South Australia. 
But there were other reasons for his retention of office. Apart from his 
competent administration, energetic development of the resources of his 
State, and vigorous and sometimes successful protests against the national 
security regulations prohibiting the export from South Australia of certain 
products of its primary and secondary industries, Mr. Playford wrung advan- 
tage from a deepening uncertainty in his State as to the real purposes of the 
Federal Ministers foremost in their advocacy of an enlargement of the powers 
of the Commonwealth, six of whom had campaigned actively against him. 
In New South Wales, where the State elections took place on May 27, the 
political pendulum remained steady. The official (or moderate) Labour 
party was returned to power with an undiminished representation of 56 in 
a House of 90. Its leader, Mr. McKell, had throughout the previous three 
years co-operated actively with the Federal Government in ways con- 
ducive to the vigorous prosecution of the war, and .in State affairs had 
avoided even the suspicion of extremism. One of the most significant 
features of an analysis of the votes cast at the election is the relatively high 
number recorded, in the aggregate, for the Premier’s former leader, Mr. J. T. 
Lang, and for the Communists. Somewhat embarrassed by the strength of 
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the former’s following in Labour’s industrial strongholds, and by the latter’s 
ardent and much advertised desire for “affiliation” with his own party, 
Mr. McKell, despite the strength of his pledged supporters in Parliament, 
has to be on guard against the shafts of his declared enemy and the advances 
of his professed friends. For the time being he is secure. Mr. Lang has but 
one follower in the Legislative Assembly and, at the Annual Conference of 
the Labour party just concluded, a ruling in favour of a point of order 
barring consideration of a proposal by the Communists for affiliation was 
upheld by 271 votes to 77. 


Ministers’ MisstoNs OvERSEAS 


MEANWHILE overseas Mr. Curtin, the Prime Minister, and Mr. Beasley, 
a senior member of his Cabinet, have been executing important commissions : 
the former at the Imperial Conference, the latter at the Conference of the 
I.L.O. In Philadelphia Mr. Beasley saw to it that the views of his Govern- 
ment were adequately ventilated and, for good measure, they were reiterated 
in Australia by Dr. Evatt, the Minister for External Affairs. Indeed probably 
no one in the Government had a greater interest in the proceedings of the 
I.L.O, than the Minister for External Affairs. When a Judge of the High 
Court he had enunciated the far-reaching principle that, under the “External 
Affairs” power, the Parliament of the Commonwealth “may well be deemed 
competent to legislate for the carrying out of ‘recommendations’ as well as 
‘conventions’ resolved upon by the International Labour Organisation, or 
of other international recommendations, or requests upon subject matters of 
concern to Australia as a member of the family of nations”. “One has only 
to think of the Atlantic Charter and the Lend-Lease Agreements with all 
their economic implications”, observed Mr. R. G. Menzies, a war-time 
Prime Minister and an eminent constitutional lawyer, “to see how far a 
power of that kind can run.” 

In point of fact the main business of the Conference at Philadelphia was 
to give effect to Article V of the Atlantic Charter and to prepare betimes a 
revised version of that unique and distinguished feature of the Treaty of 
Versailles, its labour charter. In submitting to the Conference a series of 
proposals designed to commit the Governments of the United Nations to 
the maintenance of full employment as a cardinal principle of their domestic 
policies, the Government members of the Australian delegation expressed 
the intense desire of the Australian people for a very high level of employ- 
ment, steadily maintained, as a dominant characteristic of their post-war 
economy. In Australia, as at the Conference, however, men and women, 
equally sincere and detached in their approach to the problem, differ pro- 
foundly as to the methods most likely to achieve their common objective. 
Mr. Beasley’s contention that the acceptance of his proposal was an essential 
prerequisite to any effective economic collaboration for the purposes 
envisaged by Article V of the Atlantic Charter is endorsed by some of the 
more influential of the economic advisers of his Government and would, on 
appeal, have the approval of a substantial percentage of the Australian 
electorate. On the other hand economists of equal repute and other sections 
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of the public prefer the five-point programme to the same end which was 
presented to the Conference by the majority of the American delegation. 

The American programme emphasized individual rights rather than 
governmental duties. Full employment, its authors maintained, might well 
be ensured only by international co-operation in other fields, particularly 
in those of trade and monetary policy. Mindful of the co-existence in the 
United States of widespread unemployment with the utmost efforts to effect 
a “new deal”, Miss Perkins; the Secretary of State for Labour in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, was chary about committing her Government to the main- 
tenance of full employment as Mr. Beasley desired. In the result, after a 
protracted all-in debate on and off stage, the American proposition found 
acceptance with the majority of the Conference—a decision welcomed by 
Australian observers with a bias in favour of a global view of the play of 
economic forces and a diminution rather than an extension of centralized 
control after the war. Mr. Beasley failed to carry his principal proposal, but 
he did have the distinction, which his fellow citizens noticed with pleasure, 
of drafting and signing, in Philadelphia, on behalf of the Commonwealth, 
a Labour Charter which, in President Roosevelt’s words, “‘set out social 
objectives which could be adopted as a treaty by the nations”. 


Mr, CurtTIN’s SPEECHES 


THE Prime Minister, who, occasional lapses apart, has a faculty for voicing 
sentiments widely held, was indeed the mouthpiece of this nation when he 
saluted the people of Great Britain in the name of “‘seven million Britishers”. 


He expressed their sense of kinship and comradeship when he truly claimed 
to be echoing the thoughts of every Australian in saying: 


“We Australians are proud to be of the stock which populates the British 
Isles. Our forebears were your forebears. Our sons and daughters are as your sons 
and daughters. We are proud that we had the honour to be with you when 
Britain alone stood against Hitler. What has been done in the past four years in 
this fighting fortress of Britain will ring through the halls of fame for ever. We 
are the bastion of British institutions, the British way of life, and the system of 
democratic government in the southern world,” 


In his speech at the Mansion House Mr. Curtin drew attention to another 
important facet of that inner unity which, in sufficiently compelling circum- 
stances, the British Commonwealth, to the discomfiture of its foes, has so 
effectively displayed. ‘The attack on Poland”, he said, “was as much 
Australia’s business as if the very port of Sydney had been bombarded by the 
Nazis.” Yet he knew full well that the pledge then given to the Poles in 
their hour of desolation, although, as he put it, “espoused and supported by 
the people of Australia”, was given by Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of the 
electors of the United Kingdom. The Australian Prime Minister, in other 
words, seemed fully seized of the point, so sincerely made again and again by 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, that the inner unity of the Commonwealth has found too 
little expression in outward form. He accordingly revived the proposal that 
a permanent secretariat with a moving venue should be set up composed of 
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members who would specialize in seeing that the several units of the British 
family of nations were kept well informed on matters of mutual interest, and 
that all the business pertaining thereto was duly regularized. 


A PERMANENT SECRETARIAT ? 


THis proposal was featured in the Australian press, and the reception 
accorded to it was followed with close attention by all interested in imperial 
affairs. Mr. Curtin’s reaction to Mr. Mackenzie King’s objections occasioned 
neither response nor adverse comment. Every responsible Australian desires 
to refrain from any action which, by misconstruction, might retard the 
growth of co-operation between the leaders of the United Nations as members 
of a world community. Furthermore, as a citizen of a small Pacific Power, 
an Australian is at least dimly conscious of the interest both the United 
States and the Soviet Union must have in Pacific affairs in the years to come. 
In these circumstances Mr. Curtin’s decision to rely in the future, as in the 
past, on “the free association” that had survived the strain of two world 
wars was fully understood here. 

Moreover, as far as can be gathered, public opinion was with him when he 
insisted that, “from their experience as units of a greater unity”, the members 
of the British Commonwealth “‘can make a contribution to the wider circle of 
international co-operation”. A major task within that “circle” is implicit 
in the most significant of the affirmations embodied in the Prime Ministers’ 
declaration of May 16. It envisages a post-war world organization “endowed 
with the necessary power and authority to prevent aggression and violence”. 
The creation, maintenance and control of such a force will raise again, in a 
more acute form, the question of the limits within which Australians can be 
compelled to render military service, together with the difficulty of recon- 
ciling mondial obligations with the claims of sensitive sovereign or quasi- 
sovereign States. When Mr. Curtin committed Australia to participation in 
such a constabulary, his knowledge of the successful working of such inter- 
national agencies as the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency 
perhaps inclined him to the view, now finding acceptance in Australia, that 
the way to an international society may be through the development of 
functional organizations rather than through difficult constitutional changes. 


Australia, 
July 1944. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


POLITICAL CHRONICLE 


ENERAL SMUTS left Cape Town, where Parliament was then still in 
session, on April 15, and Pretoria on April 21, in order to attend the Con- 
ference of Prime Ministers in London. He arrived back in Pretoria on July 1. 
During his absence Mr, J. H. Hofmeyr, the Minister of Finance and Educa- 
tion, acted as Prime Minister, as he had done on two previous occasions. 
When the Prime Minister left Cape Town it was anticipated that the parlia- 
mentary session would have ended by the middle of May. Actually it lasted 
until June 6, proving to be the longest session almost in twenty years. In 
part this was due to the heavy legislative programme, which included a 
number of valuable measures dealing not merely with questions arising out 
of the war but also with matters of a more permanent character. A secon- 
dary cause was the desire of the Government to give members of the new 
Parliament a free run without curtailment of debate to put forward their 
views. In its later stages, however, the session was protracted mainly 
because of the renewed vitality of the Nationalist Opposition. This was in 
part linked with the parliamentary by-election campaign at Wakkerstroom, 
the constituency rendered vacant by the death of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Colonel Collins, who had retained it at last year’s general election by a 
majority of 551 votes. 


THE WAKKERSTROOM ELECTION 


Ir is customary in South Africa, when a by-election takes place during a 
parliamentary session, for the Opposition to use Parliament as a platform 
for the wooing of the electorate. This was done on the present occasion 
and much time was spent in the process. Moreover, when it was announced 
that the Nationalist candidate had won the seat by 221 votes, his party in 
Parliament took on a new lease of life—again at the cost of much parlia- 
mentary time. 

The turnover of votes in Wakkerstroom admits of being explained to a 
large extent by two main factors. One is that soldiers serving outside the 
Union had been enabled to vote at the general election, but there is no 
provision for them to vote at by-elections. The other is that the anti-govern- 
ment forces, which were divided at the general election, have gradually 
been drawn together in the intervening period, and on this occasion they 
closed their ranks. In particular there is in this constituency a not incon- 
siderable block of German voters who at the general election either abstained 
from voting or voted for Colonel Collins, largely, it would seem, because 
they did not wish to be held responsible for the defeat of a Minister; but on 
this occasion they voted solidly against the Government candidate. 

The significance of the Wakkerstroom result in itself was therefore not 
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very great. Yet it has hada considerable psychological effect both in encourag- 
ing the Nationalists and in stimulating the consciousness of grievances in 
the minds of critics amongst those who in the main support the Govern- 
ment. If, however, it helps to bring home the very real threat represented 
by the Opposition it may yet serve a useful purpose. The Nationalists under 
Dr. Malan’s leadership were decisively defeated in last year’s general election 
on the war issue. Only 43 were returned in a Parliament of 153. They did, 
however, succeed in eliminating the other Opposition parties—the Afrikaner 
party and Mr. Pirow’s New Order group—and they now stand out as the 
only parliamentary representatives of Afrikaner isolationism. Since the elec- 
tion they have sounded a very piano note on the war issue, having accepted 
the inevitability of an Allied victory. They are anxious that their former 
advocacy of the Nazi cause and their co-operation with anti-democratic 
movements should be forgotten. They still avow their republicanism (and 
there is no doubt as to their determination to make South Africa into a 
republic divorced from the British Commonwealth if they get the chance), 
but they do not over-emphasize it. Their object is to establish themselves 
in the public mind as a normal Opposition, which would in the normal way 
become the Government of the country. To this end they realize that they 
must secure support outside their present ranks, which means that they must 
appeal to the dwellers in the towns as well as in the rural areas, and also they 
must if possible attract English-speaking supporters. 


NATIONALIST AMBITIONS 


Tuey have therefore already launched quite a considerable campaign in 
anticipation of the 1948 election, They are taking advantage of the fact that, 
owing to war expenditure, money is plentiful in order to raise a large cam- 
paign fund. They are, moreover, giving special attention to the workers in 
the towns, seeking to undermine the trade unions in the process, and also 
to those English-speaking supporters of the Government who, under the 
stress of prolonged war, have acquired grievances, be it in regard to taxation, 
or control measures, or food shortages, or what not. But as the spear-head 
of their attack they are using the appeal to racial prejudice against the Jew, 
or the Asiatic, or the Native, which in the Union is very far from being 
the monopoly of the Afrikaans-speaking South African. It is significant 
that they are professing to start in Johannesburg an English newspaper, of 
which it is said anti-Semitism will be the main feature. 

To an outsider it will doubtless seem strange that such tactics could be 
undertaken with any hope of success. The record of the’ Nationalists in 
this war has been a thoroughly bad one. Moreover, their accession to power 
would not represent the ordinary replacement of one Government by 
another with rather different ideals and politics, but, in view of their declared 
republicanism, it would amount to nothing short of a constitutional revolu- 
tion. There is, however, in South Africa a considerable section of the 
population which is not politically minded and has but a short memory in 
relation to political affairs, and concerns itself primarily with matters affecting 
its own material welfare. There are others in whose case racial prejudice of 
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the nature above referred to tends to obscure their vision of South Africa’s 
ultimate interest. The recent attempt made by General Smuts to reach a new 
settlement of the dispute with the Indians in South Africa and with the 
Government of India provoked by last year’s Pegging Act has not yet 
reached finality and must therefore be left to be dealt with later. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that this well-meant effort to remove a source of friction 
within the Empire in time of war should have aroused a storm of anti- 
Asiatic feeling in Durban, the stronghold of the Dominion party, that voices 
should have been raised in the most British Province of Natal—happily of 
course only by the more hysterical elements—expressing a preference for a 
South African republic over a South Africa as part of the Commonwealth 
which must on that account make concessions to the Indians, and that the 
Nationalist press should have joyfully acclaimed these conversions to its point 
of view. It is clear that those who stand for the maintenance of South 
Africa’s present constitutional position will have to be up and doing to ward 
off the new attack launched by their republican opponents. 


A PEOpLE’s CHARTER 


THE Prime Minister early last year appointed a Committee to investigate and 
report on the subject of social security. The Report of this Committee, 
together with an exhaustive commentary on it by the Social and Economic 
Planning Council, formed the subject of a White Paper laid on the table of the 
House during the last session of Parliament. On February 18 last, after a 
lengthy debate which revealed some party differences as to methods but 
none as to principle, the House requested the Government 


“to consider the advisability of introducing a comprehensive programme of legisla- 
tion and administrative measures embracing the subjects of the provision of employ- 
ment, social security, housing, public health, nutrition and education, such 
programme to constitute a people’s charter as the outcome of the war. The House 
further requests that, while the full programme will take time and call for a careful 
examination of the country’s present resources and the national income and the 
steps which should be taken to increase these, a commencement be immediately 
made with the consideration of the Report of the Social Security Committee in the 
light of the Report of the Social and Economic Planning Council thereon and that 
to this end the Committee’s Report be referred to a Select Committee of the House 
for enquiry and report with due regard to the financial implications thereof.” 


The terms of this order reflect not only the high and comprehensive aims 
to which Parliament subscribed, but they reflect also in some measure 
the realism with which the attainment of these aims is being approached. 
The brave new world is a long-term project. This wholesome, if to some 
unappetizing, realism may fairly be attributed to the work of the Planning 
Council, for, while the Social Security Committee very properly addressed 
itself solely to social security in its narrower sense of a social insurance 
scheme, the Council’s Report embraced the whole field of social services and 
considered dispassionately the financial implications of any substantial 


advance along the road to better things and the removal of the shortcomings 
in our present social order. 
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PRESENT SHORTCOMINGS 


ReaD together, the findings of the Committee and the Council are in many 
respects disheartening. In the first place, there are grave shortcomings in 
our social services, though in judging these inadequacies in the Union it 
should not be forgotten that its population is not an homogeneous one, and 
that a large part of it lives at a low standard and makes but a small contribu- 
tion to the national income. Under existing arrangements there is no national 
sick pay; no national system of family allowances; no general provision for 
abnormal costs associated with vital events; no cover against unemployment 
for the great majority of employees; no grants for invalids if they are non- 
European; and no pensions for old Natives. Provision for old-age pensions 
for Natives and invalidity grants to non-Europeans was made in the 1944 
budget subsequent to the publication of the Social Security Committee’s 
Report. Furthermore, most of the benefit rates are inadequate for both 
Europeans and non-Europeans. In the second place, we have been told 
convincingly that, with the best will in the world, these gaps cannot all be 
closed save over a long period of time, and only then if other conditions 
conspire to raise our national income far above its present level. It was 
mentioned in THE Rounp TABLE for March 1943* that 2s. a day would be 
the per capita share on an equal division of our total income among the 10} 
million inhabitants of the Union—‘“‘not a very large amount with which to 
weave visions of new orders of finance and codes of social security”. The 
Planning Council confirms this diagnosis, but declines to be too much dis- 


couraged by it. Almost the Council says the task must be done and therefore 
it can be done—in time: 


“Evidence abounds”, the Council continues, “that a comprehensive social pro- 
gramme and direct measures to raise production are unavoidable and essential. 
Such a social programme is needed on the one hand as an end in itself; and on the 
other because the productive energies of the nation can be put to their best use 
only if the living conditions and health and capacity of the people are improved. 
The Council believes that, in addition to a social security scheme to guard against 
want in certain eventualities, the social programme that is required should embrace 
satisfactory provision for education and training, including pre-school centres, 
health service for all, proper housing and other amenities for healthy living and 
recreation, créches for children of working mothers, subsidised food for the poor 
and institutional facilities for the handicapped.” 


The Council left to other bodies, which are tackling them, the problems 
connected with public health, housing and institutional facilities for handi- 
capped persons, but it has made a special and eloquent plea for extensive 
food subsidization and increased educational facilities, especially for non- 
Europeans. 


“The Europeans in the Union”, says the Council, “cannot permit their children to 
lag behind the children of other Western nations educationally. Nor can the Union 
as a whole permit that it be exposed to a losing competitive struggle against the 
mentally developed labour of Western nations, against the awakening Eastern 


* No. 130, p. 185. 
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races and even against other parts of Africa, by withholding adequate educational 
facilities from the non-European child population. There is no question that the 
Union can properly utilise its material resources and increase its prosperity only 
if the intelligence and skill of the whole population are developed.” 


This liberal-cum-utilitarian doctrine will doubtless have a mixed reception 
among a people divided as we are with respect to the future of the Native, 
but the Council’s logic is not easy to resist. 

Such then are the main ingredients of the people’s charter, which the 
Government has been exhorted to formulate “with due regard to the financial 
implications involved”. The Government has shown no disposition to shirk 
its responsibility. As General Smuts said recently in Birmingham: “We 
must prepare for a new era, for the age of man, the common man, the man 
whom, in Lincoln’s homely and humorous phrase, God loves because He 
made so many of them.” But the Government also insists that helping to 
win the war and providing for the returning soldier are priorities one and two. 

Meanwhile, however, “preparations” for the new era are under way. The 
Report of the Commission which recommends the expenditure of some £20 
million on a national health service is being considered. A National Housing 
Commission has been established and is already helping to finance and pro- 
vide materials for municipal housing schemes; food subsidization schemes 
are being advanced; finally a Select Committee of the House has issued an 
interim Report in which the proposals of the Social Security Committee are 
reviewed and, in principle, approved, but in facing the financial implications, 
as analysed by the Planning Council, the Committee has felt obliged to 
undertake the difficult task of reducing a “minimum” proposed expenditure 
of £35 million in 1946-7 to about £19 million. The Committee, however, 
adds that a modified scheme “‘should be developed systematically by means 
of at least three yearly reviews. It should be the declared aim to extend its 
scope and improve its rates of benefit as experience is gained and the nation’s 
income level improves.” As the Select Committee’s Report is of an interim 
nature it would be premature to comment in detail either on the full or the 
modified scheme, but as it seems certain that a scheme conforming in general 
structure to that already framed by the Social Security Committee will come 
before Parliament next year, some indications of the lines on which we are 
working may be of interest for comparative purposes. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Our starting-point is that we are and intend to remain a country in which 
private enterprise provides the mainspring of our economic life. In such a 
system the individual is expected to provide for his immediate needs and 
those of his family and to display foresight with regard to the future. No 
artificial safeguards should be introduced which are likely to damp individual 
initiative or discourage individual thrift and providence. But we accept, on 
the other hand, that in such a system, reinforced though it may be by better 
education, better health services and better guidance for industry to prevent 
unemployment, casualties of many kinds, temporary and permanent, will fall 
by the wayside, and that collective provision to protect them from immediate 
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want or permanent destitution is an imperative necessity. So far our approach 
does not seem to differ materially from that of other countries with a similar 
economic system. There is, however, one important respect in which 
schemes prevailing or about to be introduced in other countries will have to 
be radically modified to meet the social conditions in the Union, namely the 
division of contributors and beneficiaries into racial groups with the marked 
differential treatment between each group, which we shall be obliged to 
accept. Those acquainted with the present living standards of our non- 
European population and the peculiar position which they occupy in our 
economy—and this applies in particular to the Natives in the Reserves who 
in a large though decreasing measure fall outside the economic life of the rest 
of the Union—will not be surprised by this approach. The Social Security 
Committee has, however, emphasized, and the Select Committee has accepted, 
that the existing provisions for non-European groups are woefully inade- 
quate, and the proposed scheme represents a substantial improvement which 
only a minority of the electorate is likely to oppose. Generally public opinion 
is solidly behind social security and the people are prepared to pay for it, 
but how much remains to be seen! 


DUAL MEDIUM EDUCATION 


Tue bitterest moments in an otherwise reasonable session resulted from the 
introduction of an Opposition motion advocating the maintenance of single- 
medium education in the Union; and amendment was proposed by the 
Prime Minister in favour of the establishment throughout the Union of dual- 
medium education—that is to say, every school-child, after an initial period 
of four or five years’ teaching through his home-language medium, should 
from the age of about 11 onwards be taught through the medium of both 
official languages, the second language being gradually introduced as a 
medium of instruction up to the point of equality with the home language. 
The amendment was carried after days of the most acrimonious debate, and 
it is now for the provincial authorities, who under the Constitution control 
primary, secondary and high school education, to carry out its terms. 
There is no doubt whatever a$ to the necessity for a citizen of South Africa 
to be bilingual. South Africa’s two languages are not as clearly localized by 
geographical boundaries as are English and French in Canada, or even the 
three main languages of the Swiss confederation. The only distinction that 
can be drawn is that the big urban centres are for the most part preponderant- 
ly English-speaking, whilst the rural areas, except in Natal and the eastern 
pait of the Cape Province, are mainly Afrikaans-speaking. Thirty years ago 
a unilingual South African might feel himself under no great handicap through 
ignorance of the second language; but modern transport development and 
modern economic and social conditions, especially in war-time, have, owing 
to the greater movement of the population, worked in the direction of break- 
ing down such lines of demarcation as used to exist between town and 
country, and in particular have increased the size of the Afrikaans-speaking 
minorities in the big urban centres. Bilingualism has long been a condition of 
entry to the civil service, though this test has not always been fully applied 
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in practice as a sine qua non in all promotions to higher appointments; in 
business, industry, politics and the professions a unilingual citizen to-day 
finds himself increasingly handicapped by ignorance of the second language, 
and his prospects of success or promotion are progressively fewer. It is 
certain that in the next decade both government pressure and the pressure of 
social conditions will make it not only important but essential for the growing 
generation to be thoroughly proficient in the use of both languages. The 
question now at issue is how to achieve the aim of a fully bilingual nation. 

The South African educational system admits the existence, side by side 
with government schools, of private schools. These latter, providing for 
only a small percentage of the school-going population, are mainly denomina- 
tional and entirely single-medium English-speaking schools. The govern- 
ment system includes three types of school: the single medium school where 
instruction is given wholly in either Afrikaans or in English; the parallel 
medium school where each standard provides separate and parallel classes in 
two media; and the dual medium school where in each class both languages 
are used as media of instruction either in all subjects on alternate days or on 
each throughout in half the subjects. Although in recent years bilingualism 
has made some progress, recent figures suggest, especially among the Afri- 
kaans-speaking population of rural areas, that unilingualism is beginning 
again to make some headway, and the Government is determined to tackle 
this problem before this retrogressive tendency goes too far. The Govern- 
ment’s case is broadly as follows: full and universal bilingualism is not only 
important and increasingly important to the individual, but it is vital to the 
building up of a united country; towards this object the mere learning of 


the second language as a school subject goes a very little distance; the use of 
the second language as the medium of instruction in half the school subjects 
will make it for the pupil a living language as readily employed as his home 
language; and the mingling together of English-speaking and Afrikaans- 
speaking children in the class-room and the playground will lead them not 
only to understand and speak each other’s language, but to apprehend and 
appreciate each other’s point of view. 


OpposITION HostiILiry 


Towarps this policy of the Government and the arguments with which it is 
supported the Opposition maintains an attitude which is based fundamentally 
on fear for the future of the Afrikaans language, a fear that if all South 
Africans are at home in either language the all-pervasive influence and 
universal impact of English as a world language may tend in course of time 
to overwhelm or at least to weaken the hold of the Afrikaans tongue. Nor 
does it look at the matter merely as one of education or even of language: 
politically it regards a single-medium school as a bulwark of its isolationist 
programme. It is argued that a child has an indefeasible right to be educated 
throughout in his mother tongue: that the variety of types of school at 
present existing has been slowly developed to meet the needs and conditions 
prevailing in different parts of the country and among different sections of 
the community; that the arguments regarding the educational as distinct 
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from the linguistic advantages of dual-medium education are not proved; 
and that in any case a reform designed to create national harmony is unlikely 
to fulfilits purpose if it starts by bitterly antagonizing a considerable proportion 
if not a majority of the Afrikaans-speaking population ; furthermore that, there 
being no Afrikaans-speaking private schools, every Afrikaans-speaking child 
will be compelled to receive his education partly in English, while the pupils 
at English-speaking private schools can continue to be educated solely in 
their own language. It is further argued that, though the Government claims 

to have received at the last provincial elections a mandate to proceed with 
* its dual medium policy, in effect the war issue was the dominating one in 
these and in the previous parliamentary elections. There is perhaps some- 
thing in the two latter arguments: it is to be doubted whether the average 
voter in the provincial elections, although dual-medium education was the 
principal plank in the Government platform, was as much concerned with 
education as with the war; and, as for the English-speaking private schools, 
unless they voluntarily adopt the Government’s policy, as indeed some of | 
them are already doing, this policy will be weakened both in argument and 
in practice unless these schools are also made subject to it. 

There the matter stands at present. The educational policy to which the 
Government is pledged faces considerable difficulties. The Opposition 
parties have declared war on it and the campaign will be fought with vigour 
and, it is feared, with bitterness not only by politicians but also by Afrikaans 
cultural and religious bodies whose influence is considerable, especially in 
the Orange Free State and in the rural areas of the Cape and the Transvaal. 
Since the policy has to be effected indirectly through the provincial adminis- 
trations who are jealous of their powers (of which education is by far the 
most important) much will depend on the extent to which these provincial 
authorities are willing or can be made to give it their effective support. Here 
again the Orange Free State, although in its old republican days it was noted 
for its bilingual education, may prove a stumbling-block. Moreover, even 
where there is the will to carry the policy through, the shortage of teachers 
adequately equipped to teach in both languages is bound to make the change- 
over a slow one: it is with the teachers’ training colleges that a real start 
must be made, and indeed the Government envisages a period of about ten 
years as the minimum required for the real implementation of its policy. 
Time alone can show how far and how fast the difficulties can be overcome. 
There will be some who feel that it was hazardous to raise an educational 
issue of such profound importance in a country where matters of language 
are always explosive and at a moment coinciding with the supreme crisis of 
the war; but Great Britain has found it necessary and possible even in the 
very heart of the crisis to overhaul her educational system, and there will be 
in South Africa many who will praise and support a bold long-term policy 
which seeks to achieve through the educational system a deeper and more 
lasting understanding than has yet been found between the young people of 
both the white races in the Union. 

South Africa, 


July 1944. 





NEW ZEALAND 
THE GROWING STRAINS OF WAR 


ANY signs indicate that New Zealand is ceasing to be a significant 

military base for the Pacific war. The return to essential work of some 
thousands of men in the Services from the Pacific betokens that her main fight- 
ing contribution will for some time continue to be in Europe, apart from im- 
portant contributions of foodstuffs and other materials. Internally interest is 
being directed more and more to questions of shortages and irksome controls, 
stabilization and farming problems. Problems of demobilization, rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction are also looming large. Some of the shortages—for 
example in electrical equipment, especially for new houses, and in essential 
clothing items—may be somewhat mitigated by plans which are being 
prepared by the respective industrial organizations. Others will be slightly 
relieved by bulk purchases by the Government. Yet those very purchases are 
raising important issues. The Government has announced its intention of 
relaxing war-time controls as soon as possible, without giving any detailed 
indication as to which is to be relaxed and which retained. 


CRITICISM OF CONTROLS 


Business leaders are appealing for these details. They are critical of some 
of the controls as irksome, as creating delays and inefficiency. They com- 
plain of the inefficiency of some of the buying in bulk and of the trading 
activities of the Department of Supply. They appeal for this detailed informa- 
tion, also for details of stocks accumulated by buying in bulk, in order to have 
an essential basis for laying their individual post-war plans. Yet this expressed 
desire for freedom from many such controls is sometimes mixed by less 
discreet business spokesmen with an impatient attack on most or all of the 
controls involved in the Labour party’s pre-war policy, which has since been 
endorsed by the electorate three times. Some continued criticism of this 
policy may properly be expected, but some of it seems to be rather undis- 
criminating. It would be an advantage if these criticisms were calmer, 
more dispassionate and supported by more detailed evidence. On the other 
hand it would be an advantage if the Government could at an early date 
make its proposed policy with regard to the future of controls more definite 
and detailed. An indication of the relaxing of war-time conditions was the 
creation on July 3 of a War Assets Realization Board to control the care and 
disposal by sale to the departments or to private buyers of surplus assets 
acquired through the War Expenses Account. It includes representatives of 
the Services, the Government and various supply councils. Here again the 
business community has appealed for early information as to the nature and 
quantities of the stocks to be released, and the probable dates of their 
release, in order to enable them to plan accordingly. 
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THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


E.eEctions were held on May 27 for some 700 local bodies of different kinds, 
including new catchment boards, which are responsible for the conservation 
and control of the rivers, in particular of the river basins. The changes 
introduced by the Local Elections and Polls Amendment Act* failed to 
bring any advantage to the Labour party, which lost still more of its already 
slight hold on local government. In metropolitan centres “full tickets” put 
forward by the Labour party were confronted by full tickets put forward 
by citizens’ associations, and this may have redounded to the disadvantage 
of the Labour party, whose candidates were less well known. In general the 
Labour candidates campaigned more vigorously, attacking the inactivity of 
sitting Councillors without allowing for the limitations imposed on local 
bodies by war-time restrictions, and advocating fuller co-operation with 
the Government in such matters as housing and slum clearance. The fury 
of the campaign was, however, hardly justified by the broadly similar plat- 
forms of both parties. The election meetings were poorly attended and only 
about 50 per cent of the enlarged electorate took the trouble to vote. The 
Labour party failed to secure any seats on the City Councils or Harbour 
Boards of Auckland or Wellington; they lost seats in Christchurch; and 
only in Dunedin did they gain ground in the City Council, the Hospital 
Board and the Harbour Board. Elsewhere they made few gains and suffered 
more losses. 
HousING 


One topic forced into prominence during the municipal elections was the 
housing problem, which in certain areas is fairly grave, though probably 
light in comparison with the problems of devastated areas. Demobilized 
men are finding houses very difficult to secure, and an investigation by nurses 
in Wellington disclosed many distressing cases of overcrowding. The 
problem dates back to the lag in the provision of houses during the years of 
depression. The State scheme for the construction of high-standard houses 
for renting probably crowded out a good deal of private building, and 
building actually increased only to the extent to which the Government 
managed to obtain more supplies of timber and other building materials, 
and of skilled labour. Nor did the scheme do as much as might have been 
expected to relieve the problem of families with low incomes, tenants being 
chosen to an appreciable extent from people who might well have built 
houses for themselves if they had been assisted financially. Though adequate 
information on the need for houses is lacking, it may well amount to more 
than 40,000 new ones before the end of the war, apart from the treatment of 
dilapidated areas, to which the title of slums is rather too readily applied in 
New Zealand. The basic limitations are shortages of materials, including 
timber, for which New Zealand’s war commitments overseas are still heavy. 
A certain measure of restriction is being imposed on the floor area of new 
houses in proportion to the number of bedrooms. Materials are, being 
allocated by committees. The Building Controller claims that houses for 
* See The Round Table, No. 135, June 1944, p. 291. 
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returned soldiers and those which are urgently required for civilian owners 
are given equal priority, but he points out that at least 50 per cent of the 
State-built houses are now going to returned soldiers. In order to expedite 
construction, the Housing Construction Department is developing and 
building a prefabricated panel type of house built to a master plan, which 
permits of variations in design; but no information has been announced 
regarding the probable saving in costs. During the municipal elections some 
spokesmen put forward the case for the erection of temporary houses, but 
the idea has been rejected by the Government, perhaps with less considera- 
tion than it deserved. Nothing therefore is being done with regard to 
temporary housing except the fitting up of some abandoned military: camps. 
The fundamental difference between the Labour and the Citizens’ candidates 
lay in the emphasis laid on the construction of houses for renting by the 
former and of liberal assistance to would-be house-owners by the latter. 
The advocates of building by or for owners may well fear that the contem- 
plated programme of State construction, rising to possibly 16,000 houses 
annually, may crowd out the claim of private building for materials. It is 
not only in dwelling-houses that construction is necessary. Additional 
schools and hospital buildings are also required, and there are the needs of 
industry and business to be considered. It is unfortunate that fuller details of 
the Government’s policy have not been clearly given in order to assuage 
public uneasiness and the uncertainties of private builders. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


On May 5 the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. Sullivan, announced the setting 
up of an Organization for National Development to be headed by the former 
Director of National Service, whose title and functions are now to be 
combined with those of the Man-power Controller because of the contracting 
activities of these two services. The new organization would provide a small 
central secretariat of experienced executive and research officers and would 
be directly under the control of the Prime Minister. Various Departments 
would widen their consideration of post-war problems through the setting 
up of combined committees, each presided over by the appropriate Minister 
and including departmental officers and “other selected personnel who by 
reason of their training and experience can render valuable service in the 
solution of their problems”. This, Mr. Sullivan indicated later, meant 
representatives of appropriate outside organizations. Special sub-committees 
to consider particular problems would provide further opportunities for 
outside representation. The proposals of the combined committees would 
go to the Organization for National Development for analysis and co- 
ordination, and thence to the Cabinet Committee which would include the 
Prime Minister and perhaps eight other Ministers, and thence to the Cabinet 
for action. It was not mentioned that the plans would probably also have to 
run the gauntlet of the Labour caucus. It is pleasing to see definite steps 
towards post-war reconstruction, though the number of combined commit- 
tees, the immense amount of ground covered by some of them, the inclusion 
of outside experience only on the lower levels, and the size of the Cabinet 
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Committee give the impression of a cumbrous machine which may require 
more than a small central secretariat, in view of the fact that the secretariat 
can also initiate plans. Many industries are already planning their future, 
and it will be interesting to see whether the new organization will encourage 
or discourage an effort of that sort. It is significant also that the Minister of 
Works and Railways, in announcing the preparation of a ten-year plan of 
public construction for railways, hydro-electric plants, public buildings, 
houses, irrigation projects, roads, and land and river improvements, made 
no mention of the new organization. Perhaps indeed an important part of 
post-war planning should be the reorganization and streamlining of the 
multiplicity of government departments with overlapping responsibilities. 


DEMOBILIZATION AND REHABILITATION 


SEVERAL thousand men have now returned from the Pacific as a result of 
their volunteering to go, for the time being, on leave without pay, in order to 
assist in meeting the pressure from overseas Governments for increased 
production of foodstuffs. They are to assume employment only in certain 
essential fields related to increasing production, such as farming, freezing 
works, dairy factories, sawmills, building and construction, and railway 
operation and maintenance. With some 45,362 men demobilized up to the 
beginning of May, including 24,335 men returned from overseas through 
wounds and sickness, the complexity of the problems of demobilization is 
being increasingly realized. Up to May 15, the Rehabilitation Board consisted 
of the Minister and the Director of Rehabilitation, the Secretary to the 
Treasury and three others, only two of whom were full-time members. 
On that date the Minister announced the expansion of the Board to include 
representatives of the State Advances Corporation, the Lands and Survey 
Department, and the Native Department, through which much of its 
detailed work is being done. He announced that the Board had also set up 
committees to deal with loans, land settlement, trade training and assistance, 
rehabilitation finance, Maori rehabilitation and educational rehabilitation; 
and on these committees experienced outside representatives were included. 
These changes, however, did not alleviate the public discontent over the 
vagueness of the rehabilitation plans and the delays due to over-centralization. 
The Minister promised that district committees would be given more 
executive power as they acquired the necessary experience. The amended 
organization was strongly criticized at the Annual Conference of the 
Returned Services Association, which contended that the Department should 
be self-contained with its own finance, and with a board of six full-time 
members chosen from outside departmental ranks, and that much greater 
executive power and initiative should be given to the district committees. 
It is becoming clear that the preservation of equality of treatment between 
the men who return earlier and the men who return much later, after perhaps 
long service, is going to be difficult. In preferred occupations, where 
opportunities are limited, it is difficult to preserve a proportionate share for 
men returning after long service, without some measure of discrimination 
against men returning early. Such discrimination appears to be occurring, 
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though no policy has been announced. The resistance by the Wellington 
taxi drivers to the application for 10 licences for returned servicemen—on 
the ground that the claims of former taxi drivers still on service should be 
protected—illustrates the type of opposition that may recur in many fields. 
Here again it is to be hoped that the Government will soon give a full and 
precise outline of its demobilization policy. Unfortunately issues of this 
type tend to be clouded by emotion. 


STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND WAGES 


THE more complete and definite stabilization policy introduced in December 
1942, by which a special war-time index of prices covering 110 essential 
goods and services was established, has been effective, though at an undis- 
closed cost in terms of detailed subsidies. By last March the index had risen 
only os per cent, and no general increase in wages is due in the first instance 
until it has risen 2-5 per cent. This policy is of course supplemented by 
the earlier policy of contract or guaranteed prices to primary producers in 
order to maintain or increase production, and by the control of rents and 
land sales. This stabilization policy has naturally perpetuated anomalies in 
respect of those groups whose earnings had not risen in proportion to others 
at December 15, 1942. The problem is how to deal with justified claims with- 
out endangering the whole price and wage structure. One illustration is the 
pressure of the public service organizations and the secondary-school teachers 
for the revision of scales which is long overdue; another is the creation 
by the Government of a Railways Industrial Tribunal, with a stipendiary 
magistrate as chairman and two members representing the Department and 
the railway service organizations respectively, to deal with applications for 
changes in remuneration or conditions of work. In February the Arbitra- 
tion Court was empowered to remedy anomalies by adjusting wages to the 
maximum of £5. 5s. weekly for adult male and £3 weekly for adult female 
workers. These rigid maximum wages created difficulties and anomalies, 
for instance, in one case where the Court found it impossible to give fore- 
women a higher wage than the operatives they were directing. On June 16, 
therefore, the Court was given general power to deal with applications for 
variations in wages and conditions of employment, while having regard to 
the stabilization regulations, but without regarding the fluctuations of the 
war-time index. Without more specific directions the Court was confronted 
with a most difficult responsibility, though it was possibly assisted by constant 
consultation with the Stabilization Commission. The most definite move 
against stabilization has, however, arisen in the mining industry, though 
another may arise in farming, where a most acute position also exists. 


THE Mrininc INpDustrY 


Tue coal industry has continued to be disturbed by short stoppages of work, 
with the owners uneasy as to their future and the miners pressing for 
improved conditions on the termination last April of their two-year agree- 
ment. In the meantime the demand for coal continues to increase. Absentee- 
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ism has been shown by the Minister to be lower on the average than in 
Britain. Last year coal production reached an unprecedented figure, but the 
output is not being maintained at the same level in some mines this year. 
An appreciable increase of output may, however, come about through the 
energetic policy of the Department in actively and successfully boring for 
new seams. Following agreements for improved payments and conditions 
in the State mines at a conference of the Minister and officers with the miners’ 
representatives, the new terms were also extended on June 6 to the privately 
owned mines at Waikato by a decision of the Waikato Coal Mines Control 
Board, which was carried on the casting vote of the Minister as Chairman. 
Finally, after a change in the constitution of the Coal Mines Council, the 
reconstituted Council extended them on July 21 to all coal mines, recom- 
mending that the increased costs should be met by increased selling prices 
or by a subsidy, estimated at 1s. 6d. per ton. The owners were perturbed 
because the Secretary of the United Mine Workers, who is also a Cabinet 
Minister, had been able to forecast the decision to his members before it was 
made. Possibly the owners were guilty of delaying tactics, but their position 
is not easy. Coal prices have been pegged since 1939 and selling prices have 
been on the average lowered by increased buying by railways and gasworks, 
who pay lower prices than other consumers. Wages have twice been 
increased subject to the payment of government subsidies to owners to cover 
the increased wage and other costs, but these subsidy payments are stated by 
the owners to be so heavily in arrears as to cause them financial difficulty, 
while the need for maximum work and the proper maintenance of equipment 
continues. They fear that this is an attempt to force them into a position in 
which nationalization might become necessary. The Minister has, however, 
disavowed any such policy on the part of the Government. On the other 
hand the Government has been criticized for taking over three mines at 


prices higher than those justified by their earning power or by the market 
value of their shares. 


FARMING PROBLEMS 


Tue leaders of the dairy industry bave carried out their pledge to the Govern- 
ment to place revised payments for dairy products* before the industry 
without prejudice, in accordance with their expressed resolve, generally 
supported by the dairy farmers, to do their utmost to increase production for 
Britain regardless of price. In doing so they encountered sharp criticism 
from the dairy farmers of the inadequacy of the increases granted by the 
Government, and also of the difficulty of eliciting information as to the 
details of the negotiations. Behind this criticism lie two reasons, one minor 
and one major. The minor cause became clear when, two months after 
the announcement of the revised payments, the Government gave out an 
increase of wages for agricultural workers to £4. 175. 6d. a week, including 
allowance for board. Many farmers were already paying £5. 5s. a week to 
retain skilled workers, and their representatives had asked for a larger price 
increase than that granted, in order to cover this particular cost. Since they 


* See The Round Table, No. 135, June 1944, p. 295. 
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are already paying the higher wage, the grant of a price increase fixed on 
the lower fixed wage of £4. 175. 6d. represents an additional tightening of 
the screw, and many farmers are already severely pinched by rising costs. 
. The major cause lies in the general dissatisfaction with the prices for butter- 
fat, especially in view of the prices received by dairy farmers in other 
countries. The difficulties of the Government with the dairy industry arise 
partly from war-time conditions and partly from complications associated 
with the pre-war guaranteed price scheme, which only alleviated the serious 
difficulties of the dairy farmers as disclosed by the Dairy Industry Com- 
mission in 1934. That enquiry, like later enquiries, disclosed the fact that 
the farmers’ costs of production varied over a wide range according to the 
number of cows carried per acre, their average yield and the size of the herd. 
A price which more than covered the costs of a farmer with a large and 
high-yielding herd, as the guaranteed price did, might still severely pinch 
a farmer with a smaller or lower-yielding herd. Moreover subsequent 
increases in price have never quite covered the increased costs they were 
supposed to cover. Discontent has therefore been rife among farmers, for 
many reasons, and one result has been a plan to unite the Sheep Owners’ 
Federation and the Farmers’ Union in the United Farmers’ Federation of 
New Zealand, which other farming bodies are also to be asked to join, so 
that farmers might speak with one voice. The task of increasing their pro- 
duction quickly is no easy one. Dairy farming in New Zealand depends 
on permanent pasture ; thus an ample supply of labour and fertilizers, together 
with time, are the important factors. Even if more heifer calves are 
retained to build up the herds, they will not make an effective contribution 
for the next two years. The best hope for the coming season depends on the 
reported good condition of the pastures in consequence of favourable 
weather. 

The Dominion has watched with pride the election of Mr. Nash as Chair- 
man of the International Labour Conference, and with interest the activities 
of Mr. Fraser at the Conference of Prime Ministers. She has welcomed with 
gratitude the signing of the mutual aid agreement with Canada. Yet it is 
hardly to be wondered at that she awaits with the greatest interest and anxiety 
the disclosure of the details of the long-term marketing agreement concluded 
with Britain and the details of the international monetary agreement. 


New Zealand, \ 
July 1944. 





SAVINGS 
BONDS... 


Over £1,000,000,000 were invested in the previous issue. Here 
are some of the points which make Savings Bonds such an 
attractive investment. 


Post Office & Trustee Savings Banks Issues. Purchasable 
in multiples of £5, with minimum first subscription of £10. 
Maximum subscription £1,000. Interest paid half-yearly. Although 
subject to Income Tax the interest is paid in full, which means 
you will not need to make any rebate claims. Can be sold at any 
time through your Savings Bank. 


Bank of England Issue. No limit to holdings. Purchasable in 
any odd amount, inclusive of shillings and pence, provided it is not 
less than £50. Income Tax is deducted at source where interest 
payments are over {5 per annum. 


Ask for Prospectus and Application Form — from any Post Office, Bank or Stockbroker 
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